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ABSTRACT 

The Marin County (California) Regional Occupational 
Program (Marin EOP) was charged with increasing the vocational 
pducej^tion opportunities for youth and adults so that they may acquire 
occupational skills. While the Marin ROP was jointly sponsored by 
three secondary school districts and a two-campus community college, 
the ROP was administered by the Harin County Superintendent of 
Schools* As a component of the Marin ROP, a practicum was designed to 
teach eighteen vocational teachers how to use video equipment in 
order to: (1) increase the diversity of teaching styles, (2) sharpen 
self-rassessment. skills, and (3) ixse the equipment as a teaching tool. 
Sixteen teachers produced videotaped lessons and_fifteen teachers^ 
chose to incorporate the videotaped lessons i^r^'thelriJsannual teaching . 
evaluations* The author concluded that whjUe videotaped-Jjassdns are a 
valid t,ool for increasing teachers* s^lHE^ssessment awareness* and 
gapabilities^ self-assessoent as a stated objective for producing 
videotaped lessons created high degrees of teacher apprehension. 
Therefore^ it was speculated that if teachers simply learned how to 
operate the equipment as a teaching tool and produced lessons for 
classroom use, self-assessment would automatically occur because 
teachers would see themselves teaching ajxA begin to change. 
(Author/HB) 
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ABSTRACT 

This" pnacticum v/as designed to teach eighteen 
vocational teachers hov/ to use video equipipent in 
order to.(l) increase the diversity of teaching styles 
(2) sharpen sel f -assessment skills, and (3) use the 
equipment as a teaching tool. Sixteen teachers 
produced videotaped lessons; fifteen teachers chose to 
incorporate the videotaped lessons in their annual 
teaching 'evaluations* 
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') 1. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 
Marin ROP 

The -Marin County Regional Occup-ational Program 
(Marin ROP) is charged with increasing the^vocational 
educati on opportuni ties for youth and adults so that 
they may acq-uire occupational skills. The Marin ROP is 
jointly sponsored by three secondary school districts 
(seven high schools) and a two-campus community college 
The ROP is administered by the Marin County 
Superintendent of Schools^. 

Th^j'vocati onal programs are designed to 
supplement existing programs, and to provide programs 
that a single high school 'could not provide. • Program 
offerings range from automotive occupations to 
geriatric -aide, from 'wel ding to child-care occupations. 
Program descriptions are included in Appendix A. 
RQP'.s intention is to provide vocational courses for 
the community. Any adult or student of high-school 
age, regardless of enrollinent in high school or 
college courses, is eligible for t^e program. The 
Marin ROP is 'funded with local taxes and state 
apportionment allotments. 

8 



■ 2 

staffing 

The administrative staff is composed of one 
director and. two program managers. The teachi ng, staff 
consists of one counselor and 'from twenty-one to 
thirty-three teachers, depending on the number of 
programs being offered,;.; Even with this variation in . 
' size the teaching staff is stable; approximately 

one-third of the teachers have been with the Marin ROP 
since it began' in 1970/71. Newer teachers have joined 
and remained on the staff as new programs-have been 
developed. 

Vocational teachers are predominantly drawn from 
business and industry since three to seven years of 
recent occupattonal experience is require/i to obtain a 
California teacher's certificate. Therefore, many 
vocational teachers begin to teach with little or no 
prior .teacher training or classroom experience. They 
are usually self-assured, possess outstanding 
competence in their field, and have proven themselves 
highly successful in other walks of life. Often, 
however, they need considerable support as they become 
teachers. The challenge for the administrator is to 
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facilitate increased di versi ty .of teaching strategies 
without damagiiig egos or destroying the occupational 
competencies of vocational teachers. 

Teacher Evaluation 

c ^ ' ^ 

The Stull Bill of -Cal i f orni a , Education Code, 

> 

^^3485, mandates an annual evaluation of teachers by 

administrators* based on mutually agreed upon 

educational objectives- The evaluation process requires 

at Ifeast* one classroom dbseryati on by an administrator. 

■* 

During 1973/74,' I perforpied one 'prean'nounced j 
official classroom observation of each vocational 
teacher in the Marin County Regional Occupational 
Program. Teachers selected either lectures or' open 
laboratories for the visit. -Over half of the teachers 
selected lectures, during which little student response 
occurred. Few teachers utilized audio-visual tools, 
although a chalkboard was used during some of the 
lectures. I concluded that at least half of the 
teachers believed that an outstanding administratively 
observed lesson shauld consist of a' standup lecture 
by the instructor. 



'In June 1974 a meeting washeld to discuss my 
classroom observations. Teachers voiced concerns about 
the limited time used in the 1973/74 classroom 
eval uation. process* Teachers requested that future 
classroom observations include peers, administrators, 
.students, advisory committee members, and parents. 

The idea also emerged that teachers could help to 
fill the gap in availab^le observation time by learning 
to* assess* themselves. The mi croteaching concept was" 
introduced as one strategy for self-assessment, which 
the teachers unanimously agreed to try during 1974/75. 

V » 

% 

For the purpose of this project, mi CT:oteaching means 
videot-aping an actual ,|cl assroom 1 esson , • seal ed down 
in time and numbers of students. The miiiilesson lasts 
from five to, twenty minutes and invol ves -^rom three to 
ten students. The teacher views and Criticizes the 
taped lesson for feedbac'k, concentrating on ^ 
predetermined areas of concern or interest. The . 
teacher may reteach the* lesson, dep.ending o^n-.tri tlqae 
results . ' " * - , ^ 
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Audi o-vi sual Workshop 

Using ^udio-visual materials in the classroom was 
discussed with each teacher during the 1973/74 
post-observation conferences.. The June 1974 inservice 
included workshop sessions on how to prepare an audio 
and/or visual teaching materials. Ea-ch teacher 
developed a Tesson using slides, transparencies, and/or 
audio tapes. 

• 1, • 

The purpose of the audio-visual worlcshops was to 
encourage the use of various equipment as a way to 
diversify teaching strategies. Teachers were pleased 
with the workshop results, and requested additional 
audi o-vi sual workshop sessions. 

Project Basis . 

Classroom observation and teacher feedback made 

clear that teachers needed to (1) increase the 

diversity of their teaching strategies to gain more 

effectiveness, and (2) have more feedback in assessing 

their teaching skills. Using audio and/or visual 

» 

equipment to record an abbreviated teaching segment was 
seen as a way to approach both problems at the same 
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time. Audio-visual materials could (1) allow for more 
creative teaching, opportunitie.s , and (2) serve as a 
vehicle for self-assessment of teaching ability. 

These goals could only be met by overcoming 
seveihal obstacles the basis of this project; 

1. Teachers must be intrigued with the idea of 
using audio-visual equipment as a teaching tool. 

2. ^ Then, they must learn how to run the equipment 
well. Sufficient time between steps must lapse for 
teachers to assimilate what they have learned. 

3. In order to learn confidently, the teachers 
must not be qverwhelmed or threatened by the equipment 
and must be given adequate support in the learning 
process. 

.4. Teachers must learn to use the equipment as a 
rational technique in self-assessment. 

The project was devised (1) to introduce audio- 
visual equipment into the classr6om in such a way as 
to overcome these obs.tadl*es, and (2) to determine 
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whether audio-visual materials increase effectiveness 
in teaching and in self-assessment. 

The Marin ROP' owned over $5,000 -worth of audio- 
visual equipment, including video equipment, all of 
which was locked up. Video equipment was selected for 
this project- because : (1) it could provide aud-io and^ 
visual feedback, and (2) although teachers had not used 
the equipment, it was readily available. Further^ 
using video equipment as a classroom teaching tool in 
•vocational programs has great potential • Students can 
use the equipment to assess themselves and can review 
lessons by viewing videotapes. 

Preliminary Expectations 

At the commencement of the project, a, list was 
drayn up of the' anti ci pated .^teps the teachers would 
take in using the audio-visual equipment to- videotape 
a minilesson. These were the projections: 

1. Minilesson plan will indicate the. use of at 
least one visual aid other than a chalkboard. 

. 2. Teacher will videotape a irinilesson. 
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3. Teacher will ask administrator Jtd view a 
videotaped minilesson. 

4. Taoes viewed by teacher and administrator 
together will lead to discussion of possible variations 
in teaching strategy. 

5. Teacher will be able to explain, the use of a 
selected teaching strategy as it relates to the learning 
objective sought. 

6. Teacher will request additional use of video 
equipment. 

7. Teacher will videotape another minilesson. 

8. Teacher will recommend that videotaped 
minilessons become a regular option for part of the 
annual process for self-assess.ment. 

9. Teaqher will request increased budget 
"allocations for audio-visual materials and equipment. 



If) 



2. PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

The project focused on three major events 
occurring at four-month intervals: two videotape 
training sessions and a series of videotape viewing 
conferences. A log, of sequential activities is 
provided as Appendix B. Eighteen vocational teachers, 
one director, three consultants, and one media 
technician participated in the project. 

Preparation for First Session 

To prepare for the first videotape training 
session, I reviewed the literature pertaining to 
,microteaching and videotaping". The bibliography lists 
helpful source materiaT. This review led to. the 
determinations that to be successful, "(1) videotape 
procedures would need to be presented clearly and 
slowly, providing teachers with posi ti ve- atti tudes 
about the equipment,; and (2) the training would require 
a reasonable degree of teacher commitment, but must 
only impose minimally on the teache.rs' time. - 

The most comprehensive materials for a 
microteaching ap^jroach to teacher education were 
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literature and films developed and tested by the 
Far West . Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development.* It was not the purpose' of this practicum 
to replicate the Far West Laboratory's approach. 
Rather, the work done by 'the lab served as background 
Information. The lab materials were professionally 
prepared and extensively tested. However, they required 
greater teacher commitment than we had, and more, 
expense for the supervisory time than the schools could 
afford. ■ The intensity of the .training was perceived to 
be too overwhelming for the ROP teachers. 

First Trai ninq -Sessi on 

The first training session occurred on 
September 5,^ 1974 and 1 asted\ seven- hours. There' were 
eighteen participants. .The agenda^ for the session 
appears as Appendix C. The session relied on tht'ee 
teaching techniques: lecture, film and firsthand 
demonstrations, and practice. 

*WaTter Borg et al . , The Mini-Course, a 
Mi croteachinq Approach to Teacher Education . N . Y . : 
Macmillan Educational Services. 
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The services of Marilyn Madsen, a consultant 
teacher trainer for Far West Laboratory, were obtained 
to introduce mi croteachi ng concepts to the participants. 
Ms. Madsen's resume is included as Appendix d- 
Ms. Madsen stressed that 'know! edge o.f the equipment and 
clarity about teaching objectives would facilitate 
mlcroteaching^ Excerpts o~f her talk 'were distributed 
to the participants later, and are presented as" 
Appendix E. ■ , 

Participants also viewed two introductory training 
films on microteaching developed by Far West Laboratory. 
One featured how to question effectively, and the other 
'showed elementary teachers usMng videotaped, 
fiye-minute-long i^'ni lessons . for self-assessment . 

Then teachers were shown, how to-use a Sony 
Portapac Video Tape Recorder (VTR) and how to operate 
the camera. Each teacher practiced using the VTR with 
a threading guide sheet (Appendix F) and operated the 
camera; 

Results of First Training Session ' 

As director, I informally queried teachers about j 
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the training session during the follovifing two weeks an^ 
noted comments. Teachers' apprehension, curiosity, 
frustration, confusion, and optimism were discerned and 
discussed. A number of teachers questioned the 
releva'npe of both films which featured' teacher^s with 
elementary children, finding, them poor models for, 
vocational teachers. Most of the teachers indicated 
varying degrees of. concern about operating the 
equipment. Three teachers suggested different uses for 
video equipment in their classes. 

Preparation for Second. Session 

I planned to produce a minilesson as a sample 
exercise for the second training session. However, the 
minilesson was taped on the Sony VTR, which had been 
unknowingly but irrepairably damaged. The VTR was 
acquired secondhand in 1969 and had a. history of milnrt<^ 
breakdowns and repairs. The final breakage occurred 
while the equipment was being used by some of the ' 
teachers. The damage was, discovered after t1ie sample 
minilesson was taped. The equipment produced a 
permanently marred tape. 
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The old Sony equipment was replaced with a new 
Panasonic Cassette VTR and a camera. This equipment is 

V . - 

very durable and can v/ithstand the wear and tear of 
mobility. Videotaping of the samj^ ininijjsson was 
repeated -with the ritew equipment two weeks behind 
schedule. See Appendix 6 of the videotaped lesson. 
The tape was prepared with these objectives in mind: 
(1) to show the director teaching a miniless9n; 
it) to demonstrate video feedback as a method of 
self-assessment; (3) to tape classroom responses of 
adult students; and (4) to demonstrate an unprof essionally 
taped teaching sample as opposed to a model sample. 

f4r. Sherman B.^ Sheppard, a media soecialis^ with 
video production expertise,, was hired to assist at the ' 
second training session and to help videotape the sample 
minilesson. See his resume at Appendix H. 

Although the new equipment was easier to handle, 
teachers continued to be anxious about transporting 
and operating the equipment. Participants in this 
project teach in many campus and off-campus locations; 
a central taping place 'seemed impractical. Therefore, / 
a video technician, Mr. William Gray, (see resume at 
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Appendix I) was asked to pick up .and deliver the 
equipment before arjd after teacher taping sessions. 
Mr. Gray also assisted at the second training session. 



^ The Marin ROP's standardized forins for teacher 

evaluation were distributed to all teachers in 

November, a month before the second training session 

was s^'cheduled. See Appendix J. A reviev/ of these 

.forms was planned for the session. Included in the 

package was an evaluation plan th'at I devised so that 

IrTdeotaped mini]essons could be used £fs an optional 

self-assessment. See Appendix J Form* The 

instructions stated, ih part: 

A self^evaluation via video't aping will be an 
optional evaluation tool for teachers to 
utilize* Two training sessions will be provided 
prior to availability of video equipment on-site* 
Each teacher will be supplied with a story board 
tablet and a 30-minute blank video tape. A 
self-evaluation critique check sheet will be 
' developed during one of the training sessions 
by the entire sta,ff. 

< • 

V 

Second Training Session 



The second training session was held on 
December .20 , .1 974, two weeks behind schedule due to the 
equipment procurement delays and the minilesson retaping 
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The delay did not hamper the project since ample time 
between training sessions was part of the plan.. Review 
of the ROP's standardized evaluation forms required 
teachers to attend this training session. Sijcteen 
teachers were present. The session- lasted eight hours. 

The agenda for the training session is included 
as Appendix- K. These are some of. the aneas,that were 
covered: 

i 

1. The evaluation forins (Appendix 0) were 
reviewed. Teachers were advised how to use 
self-assessment, with the help of videotaped 

mini lessons , as part^ of their annual evaluation process. 

2. The sample videotaped minilesson was viewed, 

» 

then critici-zed. 

3. Mr. Sheppard spoke about the instructional 
process. He broke up teaching into four procedures: 
the teacher's ability to. motivate students, the 
teacher's methods, of presentation, the student's . 
application, and the teacher's evaluation of the 
le.arning process. Mr. Sheppard- di s'cussed what he 
considered to be the personal characteristics of a 
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good teacher, and presented some of the specific skills 
teachers 'can employ to increase teaching effectiveness. 
A summary of Mr. Sheppard's tal,k is given in 
Appendix L, and was distributed to participants after 
the session. 

4. Teachers practiced individually with the new 
video eq^uipment. Mr. Gray helped to correct mistakes 
and answered questions about the equipment. 

5. ' Participants working in smai;. groups developed 
a self^assessment guide sheet to be used when viewing 
their own taped minilessons. Mr. Rudolph Nelson, one 

of the teachers, helped to facilitate these discussions. 

6. Each teacher received a ^hri rty-mi nute blank 
videotape cassette and a, packet of story boards, to b^ 
used later for their own videotaping session. Story 
boards are format pages used to depict visuals with 
accompanying verbal ''commentary . Appendix M shows two 
types. Each teacher met with Mr. Sheppard to discuss 
problems in developing minilessons and how-to use the 
story boards. 
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Results of Second Session 

At the end of the session, teachers were handed a 
sheet asking them to assess the session. They w#e 
asked to complete; "Kow. do you feel about today?" 
"What was missing or needed that didn't occur?" 
"Comments." In the days following the second session, 
the answers to these three open-ended questions were 
reviewed and summarized'. See Appendix N. In .general, 
teachers were receptive to the self-assessment/ 
videotaping concept. The anxiety level concerning 
videotaping minilessons was lowered, although some 
teachers still indicated insecurity about handling the 
video equipment. 

An^agreement was made with Bill Gray, video 
technician, to transport and set up equipment at 
different teaching locations and to provide technical 
assistance to teachers while t-hey videotaped their 
minilessons. Mr. Gray was provided with a tentative 

t 

schedule, which was^ also distributed to the teachers. 
See Appendix 0. 

The viewing guide format developed by the teachers 



during the .second training sesSijon was completed by ^ 
Rudy Nelson and me. The viewing guide was distributed 
to all teachers, along, with the videotaping schedule. 
Als© see Appendi:X 0. - • - • 

Videotape Viewing Conferences 

Completion of the standardized, evaluation forms 

'4 . . > '' 

requires at least one cl assroom pbservati on and .a 

postobservati on conference. I used thes'e conferences 

as an opportunity to view /teachers '• taped minilessons , 

and to obtain teachers' asse's'sments of their 

videotaping experiences. Each conference wa.p^ 

scheduled for one and one-half hours. See sample 

memo. Appendix P. . -.V 

• The required teacher evaluation procedures were, 
completed prior to viewing the tajjes so that anxiet^* 
levels would be low and to encourag^ teachers ^o be ' ^ 
frank about their assessments. Each conference was , 
audiotape-recorded with the teacher ' s « permi Ssi oVi. At^ 
the end of the conference, each teacheV Qompleted 

^ * 

fourteen open-ended questions pertaining to-tfi.^ 
videotaping experience. See .the .form and 'summary/ of 
answers at Appendix Q. • . \ . . 
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TABLE A 

Teaching. Staff Participation in Videotaping Activities 
Pie = 28 Teachers 




7/71 = 18 Teachers Involved in 
Project 



= 6 Teachers Who Joined 
Staff After Project 
Began 

\ i = 4 Teachers Evaluated by 
Host Schools 



Pie = 18 Teachers 




16 Teachers produced 
Vi deotapes 

15 Teachers produced 
Tapes and Brought 
Tapes to Conference 

1 Teacher produced Tape 
and did not bring 

to Conference 

2 Teachers did not 
^^r^jduce a Videotape 
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Conference Results 

Eighteen teachers were interviewe^d in posttaping 
conferences. (Ten teachers were not included in the 
project^ for these reasons: four were evaluated by the 
host school and six joined the staff after the first 
training session.) Sixteen of the teachers had 
produced videotaped minilessons. - CConcerning the two 
who did not produce tapes, one was on temporary leav,e 
and- the'other refused.) Of the si xteen teachers who 
produced videotaped mi nil essons ,f f i fteen brough.t thejr 
tapes for viewing to the conference. See Table A. 




In these fif^en tapes, I observed fifty-eight 
s'trategi.es, v^hich I grouped into seve.nteen categories 
See Table B. ' ' 

' ^ ^ ^ TABLE B 



Types and Frequencies of Teaching Strategies Observed 
- in Videotaped Minilessops 



Chalkboard 



4 Discussi on 



Demonstration 8 Teacher- asked 

Questi ons 

1 . 



Charts ' 

student 
Sunimaries 

Lecture 

Teacher 
Summaries 



5 
3 



Role 
Playing 

Set Induction 

Cueing • 



3 Reinforcement 6 

7 Filmstrip' ^ 1 

Elaboration 1 

1 

Guest Sp^eaker 1 

6 • Student 5 

participation in 
2 ' demonstrati on 

Student samples 2 
asked 



The number of teachers requesting additional use 
of the video equipment was equally divided: eight yes 
eight no. Three teachers repe^ated the videotaping of 
their minilessons , seven did not, and six planned to 
do so. Interestingly, the teachers who requested more ' 
time vn'th the equipment also tended to work closely 
together. In other words, they probably gave each 
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each other the , conti nuous support necessary to give 
them confidence in their videotaping experiments. 

Ten oQt of. eleven teachers included at least one 
form of audio-rvisual material- other than a chalkboard 
in planning and tapiiig their lessons. Eleven teachers 
used story boards to prepare for taping, five did not. 
Of the five who did not use story boards, four used 
audio-visual materials other than a chalkboard in 
tafting their'lessohs. In other 'words, there was no 
conn^tion between using story boards and audio-visuals. 
Thirteen of f i f teen teachers used audio-visual materials 
other than chalkboards in the taped lesson. 

Only one vteacher used the viewing guide as a 
self-assessment procedure when reviewing the minilesson. 
The first three conferees explained that they had 
mislaid the viewing guide. Thereafter, _I_asked 
teachers to refer to a viewing guide during the 
conference . 

Rather than the expected fjve-fliinute tape, 
teachers produced twenty- to twenty-five-minute 
lessons. Their reasons were that (1) the technician 
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encouraged them to do so',, and (2) the .sample lesson 
shown at the second session had, in fact, run for 
eighteen minutes. In conference, I first watched the 
entire lesson with the teacher. "Short -portions of the 
tape were then replayed and criticized with the use of 
the viewing guide. This procedure helped teachers 
begin to understand how to assess themselves and to 
criticize a lesson. V 

Most of the teachers needed assistance to load the 
video cassette tape into the VTR., Th§ technician's 
services helped to guarantee the smooth production of 
a taped lesson and to reduce te^achers' anxieties. 
Teachers "let Bill" run the equipment. Of the fifteen 
teachers interviewed, four could operate the VTR and 
monitor during the posttapin^ conference, five coul-d 
not, and six needed assistance. 

Teachers ' Assessments of Videotaping 

The fifteen teachers .who had brought videotapes 
with them to their conferences^- responded to the 
f ourteen-item questionnaire at the. end of each 
conference. The summarized responses are included in 
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Appendix Q. There were 250 responses. In general, 
236 seemed positive and fourteen appeared to be 
negative in terms of the project's initial objectives. 

> 

No one refused or objected to continuing 
self-assessment via videotaped minilessoas. Tliirteen 
teachers had also asked a variety of people, including 
students, to observe their teaching, either through 
classroom observations or by\viewing the videotaped . 
mintlessons. 

Teachers seemed to see fnore weaknesses than 
strengths in watching themselves. Teachers themselves 
discerned that the, video lessons were too teacher 
oriented, which I had also noted during pre<vious 
classroom observati ans . Teachers were able to 
determine certain changes in teaching strategies that 
they would employ if the lessons were to be redone 
and, it is assumed these strategies will be applied 
more liberally in the future. Most of the ideas 
related to greater student involvement and less 
teacher domination of the communication or 
demonstrati on. 
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Cost of the Project 

The time spent by the participants and the director 
were not attributed to project costs since annual 
evaluation procedures are required activities. 
Financial expenditures- directly attributabi e to this 
project are: . ' 



Thr^e consultants 


$ 


260 


Video technici^in 




236 ' 


^iiory Boards 




25 


Nineteen video 
cassette tapes. 




■ 285 


Total 


$ 


806 


Replaced Equipment 


$ 2,43T 



Equipment replacement costs were not calculated 
into the initial project plan. Funds are budgeted' 
annually for equipment replacement due to the technical 
nature of vocational education pro.grams. Therefore, 
funds were available to replace' the damanged' 
equipment. 

r 

1 « 
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3. SUMMARY 

Outcomes ' 

Of the eighteen teachers participating in the 
project, sixteen produced videotaped mi ni 1 essons . 
Fifteen of these teachers brought their taped lessons 
for me to review. 

Seventeen diTferen't"^ aching strateg.ies were 
observed in fifty-eight instances while viewing the 
fifteen tapes'. Thirteen of the teachers used audio- 
visual materials other than a chalkboard in the taped 
lessons. 

Teachers failed' to use the viewing guide as a 
self-assessm'ent device when viewing the taped lesson 
themselves. I compensated for this by asking teachers 
to use the viewing guide during the viewing 
conferences. 

Fifteen teachers* responded to the fourteen-i tem 
questionnaire at the end of each conference. Of the 
250 total responses, 236 were positive. 




No teacher refused or objected to the continuing 
use of videotaped minilessons for self-assessment** 
, However, the number of teachers requesting additional , 
use of the equipment was equally divided. 

Responses revealed that teachers were able to 
self-assess their lessons--to identify weaknesses and. 
strengths., Three teachers retaped the lesson, seven 
dtd not, and six planned to do so. Teachers were also 
able to verbalize specific changes they would make if 
the lesson were retaught. Seven of the teachers 
suggested videotaping as a classroom teaching tool. 

One teacher enrolled in a video production course 
for cred.it; three teachers attended a statewide 
educational technology workshop. On their return, they 
volunteered to present a morning training session 
during the June 1975 i nservi ce ^meeti ngs . The session 
began with a presentation by Mr. James C. Staley, a 
Marin County Community College instructor, who uses 
instructional television as an integral part of his 
courses. See Appendix R. Two of the ROP teachers also 
demonstrated taping a minil ess^on dy^ri ng the session. 
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Three teachers involved in one ROP program have 
reqCleste,d that two VTRs and monitors. be permanently , 
placed in the classroom. They plan to begin producing 
taped lessons in the fall of 1975. 

The budget requests for 1975/76 reflect a niaVked ^ 
increase in requests for audio-visual materials and 
equipment, including television* See Table C. 
The increased annual expenditures for audio-visual 
equipment reflects an increase in teachers' utilization 
of- media in the classroom. 

TABLE C 

Teacher-Initiated Audio-Visual Expenditures 
for Instructional Programs 

1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 

Equ'ipment, $ 462.00 1 ,440.56. 3,102.52" 4,165.00 

Media 352. aS 991.67 3,130.85 6,830.00 

Maintenance -- 179.48 11.25 450.00 

814.88 2,61 1 .71 ■ 6, 244". 6? 11^,445.00 

Concl uisi ons 

The project accomplished its objectives. 
Videotaped mini lessons ^re now a permanent option in 
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annual teacher evaluation procedures for Marin ROP 
teachers,. The services of a technician will be 
continued,, unles's the teacher requests otherwise, to 
alleviate anxieties and. to free the teacher to 
concentrate on the lessoh being taped. Teachers still 
need continued practice to gain confidence in operating 
this equipment. 

Teachers have become more aware of diversified 
teaching strategies. Future training sessions will be 
planned to bolster this beginning awareness and to 
expand teachers' repertoires. ' 

* * 

Teachers who are'not in close proximity to other 
teachers will need encouragement to use the video 
equipment. Activities to assemble teachers from lone 
facilities more often are planned for next year. 

Spacing training sessions far apart enabled the 
project to proceed smoothly, providing teachers with 
ample time and opportunities to ask questions and think 
about the lessons to be taped. Furthermore, the 
teachers requested that the seven inservice- days 
normally planned for the begi nning and end of the school 
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year be interspersed throughout the next school . 
year. ' 

Using the video cassette tapes that autothread 
onto the VTR enhaaced teachers* success in operating 
the equipment by lowering apprehensions. The 
availability of coininercial ly prepared cassette 
videotapes should increase the use of the equipment. 

,During the project, a deliberate attempt was made 
to blur the self-assessment objective by stressing the 
video production arid equipment-usage objectives. The 
teachers were never required to produce taped minilessons 
for self-assessment, although I encouragedd the option 
with much cajoling, persuasion, and support. Employing 
video equipment as a teaching tool was the primary, 
objective as far as teachers were concerned. 

Although the first training session emphasized 
short, fiverminrute minilessons, the ROP teachers 
produced twenty- to twenty-five minute lessons. I 
initially perceived this factor as a project flaw. 
However, the longer lessons provide'd four advantages: 
(1) teachers actually produced lessons they could use 
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again; (2) ;niany of them chose lessons with which they 
were fami lar, enabling them to concentrate on teaching 
strategies r (3) I gained new insight into the course 
content of each program while viewing the tapes; and 
(4) small portions of each tape provided for 
comprehensive critiques. The disadvantage was that a ^ 
retaught lesson could not be observed on the same 
cassette.* However, reviewing a retaught lesson was not 
a primary objective of this project. 

Videotaped lessons are a valid tool for increasing 

teachers* self-assessment awareness and capabilities. 

Hov/ever, self-assessment as a stated objective for 

producing videotaped lessons' creat:es high degrees of 

teacher apprehension. Therefore, at the completion of 

this project, I arrived at the followi^ng speculation: 

If teachers simply learned how to operate the equipment 

as. a teach.ing tool and produced lessons for classroom 

use, self-assessment would automatically occur because 

teachers would see themselves teaching and begin to 

change. With this approach, the teacher would first 

» • ' • . ■ 

tape the best lesson in his/her repertoire, which would 

enable the teacher to enjoy the production without the 
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nagging threat of evaluation. Sal f-assessmejif would 
then naturally occur--human nature being what it ijs. 
^his 'approach would enable a supervi sor, to help -teachers 
gradually increase their teaching strategy repertoires 
with little or no threat. In fact, significant 
insights would probably be initiated b^ the teacher. 
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OmU OF VIRGIL Si.HO|;LIS 
MARIH COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
20i tainal Vfsta-Bbulev^rd 
Co«»te hadera^ Ca. * 94925 - 



HHAT IS A REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM/CENTER (ROP/C> 
iRfc^ioRlT Occu^ttldhaT Program/ Center (Definition) . 

\ Jl^OyP* stands for Regional Occupational Pro&raw where vocational training pro- 
ofims'are condiipted in a variety of factiities not exclusively used for that 
|ro#a«t. For exampler ^ iHgh school facility could t)e used during or after . 
r^gwHr school hours and on Saturdays to provide a regional training program open 
to ifiyone in the area served. ^ ^ ^ . 

R.^»0^' stands for .Regional Occupational Center where vocational training is 
offered in a location exclusively used for that purpose • RpP/C stands for a CQfu- 
. t^inition of .fAC^^^ throughout the co.uhty where vocational training is available. 

In Marin, the County Supefintendent/Board Operates a combined ROP/C in co- 
operation with Taaalpais Union High School District, San Rafael City Schools, Novate 
llfjifiid Schodi District. and the Marin Community College District. The funding 
sources are state and local ta>E:es« - 

Orgahl%rat1onaT Purpose : ' ; * 



What We Do: 



Whom Do We 
Serve:: 



tfow Are 
Courses 
Selected? 



Oniq^ue 
Aspects: 



Provide high quality vocational training opportunities to a 
larger number of students that can be efficiently served by a 
single district- The latent is to broaden vocational training 
opportunities, for the population base to be served. 

Instructional purpose is to prepare for: ^ 

ar gainful employment ' ' . 

b\ occupational upgrading 

c. enrollment in advanced training programs. 

Any Marin County high school student or adulti fn or out of school,^, 
may now enroll Tn vocational training programs offered through^the 
Regional Occupational Program regardless of the geographical 
location of thefr residence In the county. , 

A job market survey is conducted in those areas for which a course 
is proposed. The survey includes an analysis of existing vo- 
cational programs to insure that the employment demand warrants 
such a course and to insure the best use of ^available 
resources. 

1. High school credit may te earned upon successful course 

completion., . 
Z\ High school students can, remain, at their regular high school 

for academic, -genera:! and extracurricular activities while 

receiving vocational training at the ROP/C during or after 

regular school hours and on Saturdays, 
3« Vocational counseling* guidance arid testing in career planning 

and employabll Ity ski 1,1s is an integral p4rt of each program. 

Job placement assistance is provided. 
I* Individualized instruction ahd open enrollment year-round pro- 

vi4es for flexible entry ?rnd exit from programs according to 

In d I y i dual n e ed's . 

Short-terM specialty training. 
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Questions and Answers 
Regardi ng 

REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CENTERS AND PROGRAMS 

What 1s the concept of the Regional Occupational Center 
Program? 

ROC/ROP-Regional Occupational Centers and Programs 
represent a system for developing an^d implementing 
occupational ediication courses and services in an 
area or region. 

What is a Regional Occupational Program? 

A Regional Occupational' Program is an educational 
unit established for the purpose of assisting stu- 
dents' in their preparation for employment re- 
quiring special or technical training br* skills. 

A Regional Occupational Program is typically 
housed in a variety of physical facilities and 
is not situated in one single plant pr site. 

What, then, is a Regional Occupational Center? 

When a Regional Occupational Program is housed 
in a separate, identifiable facility, it is re- 
ferred to as a Regional Occupational' Center. The 
program intent of both the Center and the Program 
are basically the same. 

What is the purpose of ROP? 

The purpose of -the Regional Occupational Program is 
to provide a means whereby high quality vocational, 
technical, and occupational preparation oppor- . 
tunities can be extended through a wider variety 
of specialized courses and services to serve a 
larger number of students than can be provided 
adequately, efficiently, and economically by a 
single district. It is 3 further intent to pro- 
vide high school students and graduates and out- 
of-school youth and adults, regardless of the 
geographical location of their residence in a 
county or region, with the opportunity to enroll 
in a vocational or technical training program. 
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,"A Regional Occupd-tional Center or Regional Occu- 
pational Program shall: ' 

t 

(a) Provide individual counseling and guidance 
in vocational matters * . 

(b) Provide a curriculum which includes skill 
training in occupational fields having 
currant and future needs for such training. 

(c) Provide an opportunity for students to 
acquire entry-level vocational skills 
which may lead to a combination work-study 
schedule, 

(d) Provide for tfhe upgrading of the vocational 
students and for retraining where necessary. 

(e) Maintain a pupi 1 -teacher ratio whicH will 
enable students to* achieve optimum bene- 

' ^ fits from the instructional program." 

5. What is the nature of_th.e instruction in a Regional Occu- 
pational Center or Program? 

The instruction is designed for the same purpose 
as other vocational and technical education. 
That is, it should assist .the student-trainee 
to gain entry-level skills in an occupation. 
Or, for the emp^loyed person, the program is de- 
signed to assist him upgrade his skills to main- 
tain employment stability to make job advance- 
ments. The in^structional program must meet the 
standards of the State Plan and the guidelines 
contained in Chapter 9, Sections 11500-11511 of 
Title V of the California Administrative Code. 

6. What is the legal basis for ROC/ROP? 

Chapter 14, Sections 7450-7464 of the California 
Education Codei Chapter 9, Sections 11500-11511 
of the California Administrative Code, Title V; 
and the California State Plan fdr Vocational 
Education. 

7. How wiir ROC/ROP's be funded? 

From taxes levied by the County Board of Super- 
' visors upon, recommendati on of the participating 
school districts. Board of Trustees, and County 
Board of Education. Grants from the federal 
government or from other public and private 
sources may be accepted. Each student may be 
. credited with one-third of a unit of ADA for 
each sixty mi nutes ' spent in a program. State 
apportionment i received for such ADA generated. 
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8. Within the above broad framework, are there legal criteria 
for instruction in a Regional Occupational Center or Program? 

Yes, skill training must be in occupational fields 
having current and future needs as indicated by 
job market surveys . 

9. Where will the ROP courses be held? 

The courses may tre held in a variety^of physical 
facilities at various training locations such 
as high schools, adult schools, communijty colleges, 
private industry and schools, and leased facilities. 
Courses offered under the Regional Occupational 
Center concept will be^ centrally located. 

10. How will ROC/ROP*s be administered? 

They ^^si^j^l be administered by either a Board of 
' Management made up of elected representatives 

from each district, or a County Board of Education. 

11. How will school districts be involved in joint-powers-type 
ROC/ROP's? 

All high schools, and un.ified districts which join 
together as a part of an ROC or ROP, are requested 
to select elected representatives to serve on a 
governing board or coordinating council. In ad- 
dition to the • representati ves from each par- 
ticipating distric.t, ther^ may be representatives 
selected from the community colleges and Counjty 
Office of Education, 
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12. Does the law prescribe limitations, such as age or previ 
background, on persons who may enroll? 

Yes. The basic requirement is that the pupil 
be eligible to attend a high school or adult 
school. There is no jjpper age limit or upper • 
educational limit. Thus the program is open to 
high school students, high school graduates, and 
out-of-school youth and adults. Section 7455 of 
the Education Code states, '*No pupil will be ad- 
mitted unless it is determined that he will 
benefit." 

13. Is enrollmeri^'^estricted to students residing in the dis- * 
tricts served by the Regional Occupational Centef or Program? 

If the Regional Occupational Center or Program 
is operated by the county s uperi ntendent , " any 
pupil eligible to attend a high school or adult 
school, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
county superintendent, is eligible to attend. 
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If the Regional O^ecupational Center or Program is 
operated by a school district or school districts, 
any pupil who resides in one of the participating 
districts may be admitte'd. 

Undoubtedly there are l^al agreements that allow 
the movement of students from district to district 
or county to county. 

14. -Generally, what are the major -activities of the ROC/ROP? 

There are two major types of activities offered 
by an RCC/ROP system: Programsand ancillary 
services. Program s consist o.f the courses which 
. provide the occupational training. Anci llary 
services are those services which contribute to 
• and support the programs, such, ^is occupational 
information^ counseling and guidance, placement, . 
testing, follow-up, transportation, etc. « 

15. In what way is counseling and guidance a part of the, program 
in the Regional Occupational Center or Program? 

Counseling and guidance should be direptly 
supportive of, and contributory to the in- 
structional programrs. - Typical services are 
assistance i^n e/irollment and program selection 
"and personal ar^d occupational counseling. Edu- 
cation Cade 7451.2 states, "Individual counsel- 
■ ing and guidance in vocational matters." 

16.. How is the ROC/ROP to be evaluated? 

Each Center or Program is to submit to the ^ 
State Department of Education an evaluation 
of the Center's educational program. In- 
cluded in the evaluation^ but not limited to, 
are : 

1. An anjalysis of the cost of operation of 
the Center or Program. 

2. Enrollment defined in terms of high school 
students, high school graduates, and adults. 

3. Number of graduates and trainees for specific 
entry-level occupations as opposed to higher 
level-entry occupations. 

4. Dropout rates and placement data. 
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17* When applying to establish a Regional Occupational Center or 
Program, to what ke^ factors can the local district direct 
its attention? 

The six major factors to be examined are: 

*^ 1. Is there an adequate administrative organi- 
zation for'the Center or Program? 

2. Are proposed courses of instruction based 
on a job market survey? 

3. Has articulation with community colleges, 
\ adult schools, and regular high sphool 

vocati onal programs been thoroughly 
analyzed to avoid unnecessary duplication 
of dollars and efforts? 

4. Is the curriculum designed to make the 

V trainee immediately employable upon com- 
pletion of training? 

5. What individual vocational guidance and 
counsel i ng is provi ded . 

6- How is the success of the Center or Program 
'to be evaluated? 

18. To wha^ agency does tbe local school district apply when 

the district plans to participate in a Regional Occupational 
Center or Program? 

Applications are to be submitted by governing 
boards of districts, approved by the county 
superintendent, and directed to the staff o-f 
the California State Board of Education. 

19* What other services or general assistance can an ROC/ROP 
provide the area served? 

1. Assist local school districts in developing 

a comprehensive vocational education program 
through a real i sti c educational plan i n- 
cl udi ng ^ career education, counseling and 
guidance, job placement, follow-up and 
evaluation. 

2. Implement a systems approach to an edu-^ 
cational program which is learner-centered; 
one that will utilize modern teaching 
techniques and community resources to 
provide maximum flexibility in the learning 
process, thus assuring progress of each in- 
dividual toward meaningful goals. 
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3. Assist in deve1o{)ing a continuum of educational 
experiences through articulation of the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools, and 
community college programs.. 

4. Motivate all students via new and meaningful 
educational experiences, arid provide programs 

'^^ for those students who lack the aptitude, in- 
^ terest or motivation to succeed in existing 
programs, thereby - decreasi rig the number of 
nigh school dropouts and increasing the success 
ratio of high school students. 

5. -Provide career information counseling and 

guidance services that will, enable students 
to make realistic choices regarding occu- 
pational curriculum and careers. 

6. Provide an occupational education curriculum 
wherein the students will gain those necessary 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes for success- 
ful entry-level employment or for further edu- 

- cational preparation. 

7. Assist in improving an adult education program 
designed to upgrade career skills of workers, 

' and retrain those who desire to change or 
achieve occupational goals. 

8. Provide inservice education for teachers, 
counselors, and administrators in, upgrading 
their skills, knowledges, and attitudes with 
reference to the world of work. 

9. Increase the opportunities for students to par- 
ticipate in work experience programs. 

10- Promote community acceptance of-occupati onal 
education through direct involvement and par- 
ticipation of the communi ty-at-'large . 

11. Assist in the development of a total school- 
corilmun.ity concept of career development edu- 
cation, utilizing a team approach involving 
both school and community personnel. 

12. Inform the community with factual , up-to-date 
information regarding occupational education 
opportuni ti es . 
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13. Coordinate the efforts of local school dis- 
tricts and other educational institutions 

in the improvement of occupational education. 

14. Provide instructional resources to local dis- 
tricts through library and audio-visual ma- 
teri al s . 

15. Provide assistance and consulting services to 
local school districts in the planning, de- 
velopment, implementation, and evaluation of 
occupational education and ancillary services, 
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N3W R.O.P. offerings to meet ccmmi-nily reads are in tfis planning stage. 

, .:■ ' Oiher vcrnlichrJ education programs ars ayailnble 
\; l!';r<ri:h the pii'jlic schocls. 

\ 

For informatiun c;.ntr.ct your local hish school or adult school, . 
the Col!:^a of or Indian VaL'cy Collage, r - : : ' 



Marin Rx?o'ora! Occuputional Program Application 



ii! Lcsl Gtacle Completed 



School 



Rotf nin^ Agency 



L$*Co-itsa Cioict 



iAf... 1! . It 



:<!jthet |?0P Courses Tcken 



City 



Telephone . 



Counselor < 
Counscloi , 



Social Security No/. 



Zip 



1. 



:!;!•:: 
'Mi ' 
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Marin Regional Occupational Program 

^ The Marin Regional Occupational Progwm is operated by th^ Marin County Superintendent of Schools 
Office, 201 Tamcl Vista Boulevard, Corte Madera, in cooperation with NoVoto, Son Rafael and Tomolpais 
High School Districts and the College of Marin. Program Advisors ore drown from business, industry 'and 
labor for information regarding their respective training ideas* An executive board oversees the program 
and IS comprised of the Superintendent or representative from each of the participating districts, a rep- 
resentative from the Marin County Board of Education, the Marin County Assistant Superintendent of 
Schpols, and the Regional Occupational Director. ^ 

Program Operation 

The purpose of the Regional Occupational Program is to provide students with saleable job skills 
thof prepare them for entry level employment or upgrade existing skills* All programs ore co-educotionol, 
provide practical learning activities, and offer chollenging and enjoyable portitipotion for the student. 

ROP classes ore located at various sites throughout the county, including schools, commercial 
buildtngs and community classrooms, which replicate the actual work environment. Much of the success 
of the ROP is mode possible through the cooperative efforts of the business community. 

ROP instructors hove a background in business or industry to osSure first hand knowledge related to 
the world of work in their field. They also hold California teaching credentials. 
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Program Development 

ROP Troining Programs are established as a result of student interest surveys .and job market 
onjilysis. Once the need Jor training is established, an Advisor/ Committee rs formed with business/ 
industry and educational representatives from that field. Advisory Committees provide pertinent 
informotion regarding manpower and community needs, and courses are conducted according to stan- 
dards and systems used in actual working conditions. Emphasis is oh developing skills in preparation 
for Successful job placement or upgrading. Each program operates with continued input from these advi* 
sory groups which meet periodically to update curriculum. As new needs arise, new programs are estob- 

'^^'^^^^ Counseling and Job Placement 

Counseling services are available for al( ROP enrollees. Upon entering a prgjgram students may inter- 
view with the class instructor to insure his/her participation is suitable for student needs; or the 
student may discuss the enrollment with a counselor. Interest inventories and other types of testing are 
availoble for persons wishing assistance in their decision making. ROP students may ovdit themselves 
of the counseling service at any time. Employability skills regarding how to get a job are included 
throughout the program. Job placement assistance is provideJ when the student terminates a program* 
I Continual updating of information about jobs is part o7 the involvement of the entire ROP staff and the 
Advisory Committees. Eighty percent of students completing ROP training are placed in jobs or continue 
in related, advanced training. 



Coordinating Services 



Th« Regional Occupational Program provides coordination for vocational education programs through- 
out the Countyr. The activities covered in thi^ function include: 

• Insfrvice programs and workshops for technicol and industrial arts, homemaking, business education, 
ond other specialized vocational education departments. 

• tnservice and workshops for Counseling and Guidonce Personnel throughout the County. ^ 

^ • Support services fbr Career Guidance Centers in high schools and the Community College District* 

• Collection and dissemination of occupational information materials such as films, film strips, tapes, 
books, pamphlets, and brochures. 

• Consultants for Career Education information and materials, 

• Promotion of vocational education through media, brochures and tours, 

• Other services requested of the Marin County School districts or the Caiifornia State Department of 
Education* 
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Regifrrotion, Credit, Fees, and Certificates 

Courses are offered at i.o charge for instruction. Registration is open to any Maftn County resident 
16 years of oge end over. Enrollment in many programs is open year round with indifiduolly paced in-* 
Struction* Upon receipt of an upplication the enrollee will be contacted for an interview, if the class is 
full, fht enrollee's nome will be placed on a waiting list for notification as soon as a vacancy is qyoJU 
obit« High School credit may be earned through local high schools. Good attendance and performance are 
required in order to receive credit. Upon successful completion of a class the student receives a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in those areas that he 'she has demonstf;dted mastery of skills related to that troining. 

* Anciiiary Services 

Veteran's Administration: Most of the ROP programs ore approved for educational assistance by the 
V*A« Eligible Veterans may receive benefits by attending and completing^the approved number of hours* 
General Educational Development: The ROP office offers services for students who want to complete 
^^eir high school education, including the G.E.O. test series, pre-G.E.D. indicators and G.H.D. coun- 

The ROP staff works closely with other ogencies such osjhe Comprehensive Etnpf<>yment end Trori- 
ing Program, the Department of Rehabilitation, the Employment Development Department and other public 
ond private ogencies. 



Program Aides Vocational Education 

(P.A.V.E.) 
Vf^lunteer Prpgrarti 

Tht volunteer supplements the work of the 
Teacher. He or she worki primarily as a* tutor, 
assisting students with basic reuding and math ^ 
skills. Most significant is the development of a one- 
to-one relationship to help a student accomplish 
his or her goals. Sensitive, supportive individuals 
are needed regardless of their own academic bock- 
grounds* Volunteers receive training for their roles 
ond work Q minimum, of one half day per week. 
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R.O.P. PROGRAMS 

Tht programs are located ot sifts throughout the county. Programs ore scheduled in mony seporote 
sections so students moy otttrid dosses mornings, ofternoons, evenings ond Soturdo/s. Most of the 
programs ore open entry/open exit.. This allows students to enter a class at any time during the yean 
whenthat program is operating; and to terminate when personal goals are met. Certificates of Completion 
are issued to students who demonstrate proficiency in the job skills outlined, for each program. 

The current ROP programs ore divided into clusters; Business/Services Occupations, Health and 
Human Service Occupations, and'Technicol Occupations. 

Technical Occupations 

• AUTO MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR offers job entry training in service station operation, outomotive 
machining, tlectrical system repair, muffler, radiator, automatic transmission repair and front end 
oiignment. 

• AUTO BRAKE SERVICE offers training in preparation for State Brake License examination. Wheel 
boloncing and drum/disc broke service are included. 

• AUTO LAMP AND HEADLIGHT SERVICE offers training in preparation for Stale Lamp License exomi- 

• nation. Instruction includes adjusting, maintaining and repairing auto lamp sy <^ms. 

• AUTO SMOG DEVICE INSTALLATION offers training in preparotion for state examination for smog 
device installers license. Students must hove previous competence in major automotive tune up. 
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• MOTORCYCLE AND SMALL ENGINE REPAIR offers training in front and rear suspension systems 
for motorcycles* Also two stroke and four stroke engine principles, carburetion, fuel and electrical 

. systems. 

t BOAT MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR offers training in framing, decking, fiberglassing and refinishing 

• WELDING offers training for entry level jobs in oxyacetylene and' electric arc welding techniques, 
silver soldering, brazing and torch cutting* Advanced training includes tungsten inert gas and metal 
Inert gos welding. « . ^ . ^ 

Business/Services Occupations^ 

• OFFICE OCCUPATIONS is a complete program for developing clerical and office skills. Individually 
poced instruction allows for entrance to classes as beginners, intermediute, or advanced/brush up 
students* Instruction provides opportunity for skill development in typing, filing, business machines, 
recordkeeping, a form of shorthand, telephone techniques, and other necessary business skills, 

• MERCHANDISING AND SALES offers instruction inthe theory of salesmanship, merchandising, display, 
retail organization, and management. The practical aspects of this program provide students the oppor- 
tunity to operate cash registers, make change, handle sales slips and work with merchandise display. 
An on the job approach is used to gain experience dealing with customers injMarin County. 
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• FOOD SERVICES offers two separoftf programs. One provides training in a commercml kitchen pre. 

s?e cLr.i rr<'? p'*p''''"9 °" ^^^-^ ^^seVts, 

1!.^ ,? f in this class. The second operation is a restaurant and o snack bar In a high school The 
^miont ^vexs the complete operotioni preparmg menusr preparing^ food, customer sl^vJS; aild 
cashier.ng. Both programs provide the food services for the student bodies of their host schools. 
COSMETOLOGY is a training program preparing students to take the Statt Board Examination to become 
a licensed hairdresser. v 
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. Bt/ILDING MAINTENANCE AND JANITORIAL SERVICES train students for a wide variety of building 
mointenance services from cleaning to painting and refurbishing. 

• PARK AIDE /LANDSCAPE A^DE is, designed to acquaint students with entry level positions in the 
field of conservation. Formal training and on-the-job experience cover basic ecoloov Li! n„A 
control ground cover management, biological and mechanical pest'control%^d7 e'o'pe " ion an/^^^^^^^^^^ 
tenarice of landscaping equipment. "p^iuiion ana main- 

HealthandH uman Service Occupations 

• NURSING AIDE trains students to work in a Convalescent Hospital (Geriatric Nurses Aide). The stu- 
dent learns to care or elderly patients feeding, bathing, caring for personal needs, and becomes aware 
Of the physiological and psychological requirements of the patients. 

> NURSING(UNIT)CLERK isresponsibleforclerical duties to assist nursing staffs at hospitals. 

. CHILDCARE OCCUPATIONS prepares persons to operate a licensed Day Care home or work in related 
caum7cc«w.!!^* P^"*'"' experience including business and legal requirements. 

> f AMILY SERVICE AIDE is a program that offers training in home management; care of childreh, the 
sickond/orelderly, nutrition and meal plonning, and other services related to helping families in crisis. 
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PREPARATION FOR 
STATE POLLUTION 
CONTROL DEVICE 
INSTALLER'S LICENSE 



\ Tht Regional Occupational Program (HOP) is offering 

* 0 course to qualified applicants to prepare them to pass 

? the State Ucense Examination for Pollution Control Device 

' Installers/ administered by the Bureau of Automotive 

. V, Repair. This course carries a pre-requisite of a certificate 

of competence in the major automotive tune-up field veri- 
fied by an employer OR school for satisfactory Completion 
% ; ' of instruction in engine tune-up procedures. 

i 

The course runs for 14 weeks M_q_Qd i s desig ned Jo„ 

"^N^K^ i train and update enrollees in the area of tune-up, and the 

use of the infra-red HC/CO-detector and oscilloscope. 
Instruction covers smog laws, installing pollution control 
J devices, excerpts from tho vehicle code, and the State 

; Handbook for Installation and Inspection Sta tions - Pollu- 

tion Control Devices . Derhonstrations, manipulative practice, 
films, lectures, and field trips will be featured during the 
course. 

Upon completion of tnis course, enrollees may take 
i the state examination to obtain their licenses. A fee of 

ten dollars will be charged for this service.^ 

\ 

^ \ * If you qualify for this course, and you wish to procure 

"^Vj a stote license enabling you to advance your career oppor- 

7 / ' tunities, contoct the ROP at 924-9500, ext. 21. 



^ \ ' I use 



OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. MOLLIS, 
MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
201 Tamal Vista Boulevard, 
Cortc Madera, Caiifornio 94925 
Phone: (415) 924-9500 
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PREPARATION 
FOR 

STATE BRAKE LICENSE 



The Regional Occupational Program (ROP) is offering 
0 course to qualified opplicants to prepare them to pass 
the State Broke License Examination administered by the 
Bureau of Automotive Repair. This course is intended for 
journeyman mechanics and students who have had exten- 
sive background and experience in the field of brake ser- 



vice. 



The course runs for 14 weeks and is designed to 
train and update enrollees in the area of testing-and ser- 
vicing equipment for brake repair. Instruction will include 
.demonslr.alLatLS.maniBulatlv^pr^^^^ 
field trips. The course is intended to keep PO'»'^f "'^ 
up to date on new equipment used in this field and will 
cover the Stnt.. Handbook f-' Installation ond lnspe<;t|gD 
Stations - Bra ke Adjusting. 

Upon completion of this courste, enrollees may " take 
the state exam to obtain their licenses. A fee of ten 
dollars will be charged for this service. 

If you qualify for this course, and you wish to procure 
a state license enabling you to advance your career 
opportunities, contact * the ROP« 



OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. HOLLIS 
MARtN SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

201 TamaJ. Vista Boulevard 
Corte Madera, California 94925 
' Phonft: (415) 924.9500 
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PREPARATION FOR 
STATE LAMP LICENSE 



Tht Rtgional Occupational Program (ROP) t$ offtring 
a course to qualified applicants to prepare them to pass 
the State Lamp License Examination administered hy the 
3ureou of Automotive Repair* The course is intended for 
journeyman mechanics and students who have had exten* 
sive bockground and experience in the field ojF lamp service. 

The course runs for seven weeks and features training 
and updating in adjusting head lamps mechanicall/, opti- 
call/f and with an aiming screen* Instruction will feature 
demonstrations, manipulative practice, films, lectures, 
and field trips. The course is designed to keep participants 
up to date»on new equipment used in this field, and will 
cover the State Handbook for Installation and Inspection 
Stations - Lamp Adjusting . 

Upon completion of this course, enrollees may take 
the state exam to obtain their licenses* A fee of ten dollars 
will be charged for this service. 

If /ou believe that you qualify for thia^ course, and 
you wish to procure a state license enabling you to ad- 
advance /our career opportunities, contact the ROR 



OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. MOLLIS 
MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
201 Tamal Vista Boulevard 
Corte Madera, California 94925 
Phone:(415)924.9500 
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REPAIR 




MARIN REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 
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MOTORCYCLE AND 
SMALL ENGINE 
REPAm 



A course preparing students for entry level employmerit 
in the field of Motorcycle and Small Engine Repair is ava, - 
able th^oygh the Morin Regional Occupational Program (HUH- 
This course, which has openings throughout the year, pro- 
vides tfoining and upgrading in the skills required for this 

field. , . . I . 

Students are introduced to theory and engine principles 
through the experience of rebuilding a Briggs and Stranton 
small engine. Additional practice on small engines is 
available to those desiring it. 

Class time is s^ent on the diagnosis, service and repair 
of motorcycles. Areas covered iriclude: Wheels, frames 
suspension systems, transmissions arid clutches electrical 
systems, and carburetion. Manipulative skills such as broken 
screw extraction, repair of threads, and the fabrication of 
parts and special tools in the shop are taught The main- 
tenanceofmotorcycles(oilchanges, adjusting cables, chains, 
and linkages) is featured in this program. , , , 

• Students are provided with a variety of motorcycle and 
other small engines for classroom use. For more information, 
and to enroll, contact the ROP today. . 



OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. MOLLIS, 
MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
201 Tamal Vista Boulevard, 
Corte Madera, California 94925 
. Phone:(415) 924.9500 
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AUTO 

MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIR 



Automobile mechanics keep the notion's cors in good 
operating condition. They perform a variety of duties, inclu- 
ding preventative maintenance, diagnosing breakdowns, and 
making repairs. Mechanici, use many kinds of tools in their 
work, ronging from simple handtools to complicated machines 
ond equipment, the ability to make «n occurate diagnosis in 
a minimum amount of time is one of the mechanic's most 
valuabie skills. 

People interested in becoming auto mechanics usually 
start out a? gas stotion attendanfs and garage helpers, gain- 
ing experience on the job and working up to more responsible 
positions. For entry level jobs, employers look for people 
who understand automobile construction and operation and 
have an aptitude for mechanical work. 

• The Marin Regionol Occupational Program (ROP) course 
in Auto Maintenance & Rcpoir provides students with the basic 
skills used in service station operation. Training is given in 
both theory and practical use- in >he operation, maintenance 
and repair of autos. It includes instruction in automotive 
machining, electrical systems repair, muffler, radiator and 
automatic transmission repair, and front end alignment. 

Safety, use of tools, shop procedures, commercial proce- 
dures, and projects arrbnged in the order of difficulty will be 
in effect throughout the training. A variety of automobile 
makes and models are provided for shop use. 

For more information ,and to enroll, contact the ROP today. 



OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. MOLLIS 
MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
201 Tamal Vista Boulevard, 
Corte Madera, Californio 94925 
Phone (415) 924-9500 
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WELDING 

Most weiai«g jobs ore found in the mo}or metolworking oreas. 
About half of the welders and cutters are employed in sev.n 
states . California being one of them. Employment opportunities 
ore always high for capable welders. . 

The obiective of this course is to supply students with on 
understanding of the theory of welding and the operation o the 
different welding machines. Student welders ore given at the 
beginning of their training, a brief but basic fundomenta des- 
cription of welding processes. The various equipment is explained , 
to each student before he enters each phose of this training 

'''"^FoT'the first phase of the manual operation the student 
practices basic fundamental skills with the torch and electric arc . 
This practice involves training the hand muscles to execute and 
control .he development of a bead. The instructor P^V^'^^y ' 
attention to the individual student during the early phase of he 
training; since it ,s of this time that the student ^-eloP^!; 
bdsic skill for future welding operations. It is also m this eorly , 
stage of training that the student becomes familiar ^'th work 
processes upon which future success in the irode is built A 
"h.s early stage, the student is not pushed ohead rather he is 
discouraged from hurrying, and encouraged to take his time ond 
master the bosic skills before advancing into the next training 

^^''^ The "student shell progress through each required position.-, 
developing and completing a quality of workmonship occeptobie 
to the instructor's inspection. In the completion phase of each 
position, the student's work shall pass a mechanical destructive 
test according to standards suggested by the Amer.con Welding 
Society and privote industry. On passing the guided hand test, 
the student begins the advanced phose of his troming. , 
Provision is mode for students to develop, a useful skill, 
acquire related information, and to develop proper work ott.tudes 
'The work is practical. It's purpose is clearly defined so that it 
is meaningful for the student. The employment possibilities in, 
industry will always be considered. The methods of work and 
equipment is, as for as possible, like that which is found in 
similor work outside of the institution. The selected ,obs have-, 
instructional os well as production objectives. When Knowledge 
ond skill have reached a certoin general level, the students moy 
be ollowed to specialize to o higher degree in one or more limited 
phases of the process. 

OP = 'CE OF ViRGiL S. MOLL'S 
MAP " -C -STY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
201 TAMAL V.STA BL.. CORTE MAOERA, CA. 94925 
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CHILDCARE 
OCCUPATIONS 




Who are licensed childcare workers? They are people 
whose love of children and concern tor their welfare has 
prompted them to provide childcare in their homes. They 
may be parents who are willing to share \heir time with 
other people's children, or they may be students who 
have made the decision to go into a child-onented career, 
such as pre-school teaching, and who can gain valuable 
background experience in this field. People interested 
in Licensed Childcare may be from any walk of life and 
olmost any age. This occupation is as open and varied 
as the person involved. 

It is possible to combine almost any interests, such 
as Drama, Art or Ceramics into the worker's personal pro- 
gram, although it is not o necessary requirement. The most 
important quality needed for this work is a sincere desire 
to care for youngsters. 

The ROP course in Licensed Childcare provides 
practical dnd classroom experience in this very rewinding 
field. Students learn and participate in the activities of 
mfant care, such as feeding, bathing, changing diapers and 
preparing formulas. They learn to utilize their time and 
energy to conform to the leeds of older toddlers and pre- 
schoolers so that each period spent with the child is 
beneficial to the physical and emotional well being. The 
course teaches haw ta choose toys and equipment and how 
to create activities with the child's safety and care in 
mind. Classes innutrition and first aid will also be covered- 

Students who Successfully complete the course will 
be eligible to apply for a county license to operate a day 
care home or work in child care centers. Licensed child- 
care workers may choose to care for infants exclusively 
or they may include in their service preschoolers and 
children who need after-school care. They must have 
adequate shelter and be in good health. Minimum age for 
this occupation is 18 yeors old. 

N COjNTY SuPEP? N"^^M3ENT OF SC-CCw5 0^= CE 
20* TAMAL V STA 9^.. CORTE MADERA. CA. sf-^^ZS 
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COSMETOLOGY 



Cosmetologists ore alsocalled beauty operators, hairdressers^ 
or beauticians. Cosmetologists shampoo, cut, set, style, straighten, 
bleach ancf tint hair and give permanent waves. They may also 
give manicures and scalp and facial treatments, provide make-up 
analysis, shape* eyebrows, and cleon and style wigs and hair- 
pieces. Other duties include making appointments with patrons, 
cleaning equipment and sanitiring implements. 

All states require beauty operators to be licensed. The appli- 
cant must be 16 years of age, in good heoitb, and have completed 
ot least the 10th grade. California requires 16CC hours of training 
in a qualified cosrretology course as preparotion to take the 
State Board examination far a license to work as a beauticicn. 

Students must furnish their own uniforms. Upon entrance to 
class they are gi^ven a beginner's kit required for their studies. 
After 200 hours a student leaves the freshman status and the kit 
IS supplemented with additional supplies needed to work on cus- 
tomers. Any materials or supplies from this point on arc Ihe 
responsibility of the student. 

The ROP starts classes at different times throughout the 
year. Interested persons may fill out an opplication and "submi* 
it at any time. When a new class is scheduled the people on the 
wc'ting list are notified to attend a generol orientotion sessian. 
Those still interested after tho orientation take dn interest in- 
ventory test and schedule a jOersonal interview. \ Students are 
selected by the interviewing cof^mittee. Upon cornpletjon of 1600 
hours of training students arrange to take their Stote Board exam- 
inotion in San Francisco. The exam consists of a written and a 
proctical test, for which there is a fee of $15. 



OFFICE \ .RG L S. -OLLfS 
MARJN COUNTY SuPE^ NT INDENT OF SCHOOLS 
201 TAVAL /ISTA BU.» CCR 'E MADURA. CA. 94925 
PHONE 4' 5 <u*;-Q500 
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FAMILY SERVICE 
OCCUPATIONS 



,3 0 ublic health nu- ; ; HOW, the 

,he desire to become - ^'^ ^^^/^iJe .cy be the answer 
ROP caurse as o ^ end experience 

f,,you.Yauv.iIl go.n porticipating m c 

i„ your career choice, « ^^^^ ^^^,„„„ 

program thot is "nstruc»ed ^.^^ ^^^^^^ 

Vhis course P-'^^j^ .^JV.h a variety af duties 
p.octical ''^P-:^" CO !• ••nclu'l" training in the 
concerning ^^-^^y ^ ' isting on inexperienced 

Ho.e care af ^^''t;; ^ ta e ^chlg o pre-schoaU^ 
mother with her newborn boby^^ kindergarten. It involves 
knowledge preponng ^^"^ home environment, 

,he core of the sick ond elder y m ^^^^ ^^^^ 

, very demanding °"upot.on o d ^.^^ ^ ^^^ ^ 

ignored by this -^^'^ ^ Ji^g ,hem in house- 
pling to work with ^^^^[ll^^^^^^ ^ J oble to core for 
keeping ond "utntion so jhoj th y ,pp,,p,ote 
themselves. You ^'l^J^V; V.,oble in the oreo, such os 
community ^erv.ces thot ore o p^^j p.^g^om 

,he Well-Boby Clinic .ell-being. . 

,0 further benefit your clients in . „,ember in 

The Fomily ^-v.ce Aide s o mu ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

,he community, combining ^""'''^ „ ,eoch out 
oide ond 0 socio "-'.-^V l^,- ./hove the obility to be 
•^^''^^"^'^Irv^ L on"n:ded occupotion, enroll 
constructive in this vorie 
in the ROP course now. 

r^cc.re OF VlBGIL S. HOLUS 
20, TAMAUV.STJV^BL..^^^^ 
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MERCHANDISING 
& SALES _ 





MERCHANDISING , 
& SALES 



EmploynTentinmerChondising carters i$ txptcted to grow due to con- 
tinued populotion and tconomic growth. The trend for $tor<|$ to remain 
open for longer hours, including evenings will contribute to this em- 
ployment growth. The retell soles industry has the largest port-time 
and full time employee force of cny occupational grouping, and Is a 
relative!/ easy occupation for young people to enter. » 

Many Interesting occupations ore available today in -nerchondising 
including cor.eers in Sdles, Department Buying, Assistant and Deport- 
ment Management, Advertising, Display, Stock and Inventory and 
Fashion Coordination. Most retail stores promote to management from 
the soles staff, providing a chance for employees to seek advancement 
Other soles related career fields include Insurance, Securities and 
rnvestm'ents, and Real Estate, to name a few. 

The ROP course in Merchandising and Soles provides classroom in- 
stroction and work experience in the business community. Emphasis is 
placed on learning the necessary skills and responsibilities to become 
0 qualified soles employee, and includes selling techniques and voca- 
bulary, cosh register operation, making change, store layout and 
organization, pricing,' stocking and handling merchandise, and soles 
promotion. There ore two components to the training program. Retailing 
Theory teaches buying motives, employ e-customer relations, soles 
presentations and other skills needed to progress to the more complex 
activities of this occupation. On-the-job training in local stores allows 
students to rotate through the various departments to gain wide exper- 
iences in-oll types of merchandising. ,,, , 

If you ore interested in training that coyjd lead to a satisfying ca- 
reer in the merchandising and soles or related fields, the ROP may be 
your answer. 

Locations and Schedules: Sir Francis Drake High School, Room 119 
„ M-Th-F, 1:10 p.m. to 2:05 p.m. 
W, 12:30 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
I Novate High School, Room 5 

M.T-W:th-F, 8:15 a.m. to 9:05 a.m. . 

., Northgote Shopping Center 
- ■ -M-T-W-Th-F, 10:00 a.m.. to 12:00 p.m. 

' .T' ' • T-Th, 2:00 p.m. to- '5:00 p.m. ^ 

High School Credit based on attendance. 

For enrollment information see your counselor or call the 
• Office of Virgil S; Hollis, Marin County Superintendent of Schools 
201 Tomol Visto Boulevard, Corte Madera, California 94925 
Telephone (415) 924-9500 
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BASIC FOOD SERVICES 
AND 

RESTAURANT OCCUPATIONS. 

If you've ever had a yearning to be a master chef in. one of San 
Francisco's fine restaurants,.ar even if.you're just thinking about 
applying for o job at the locol hombi^rger stond next summer, ROP s 
5 courses in Basic Food Services ond Restouront Occupations* con 
offer you' valuable training gnd, knowledge in this wide open field. 

During the post 20 yeors the restouront industry htis boomed, and 
it is expected to continue to grow ropidly Xjs the'demTond for res- 
touront services increases. The average Airtericon family now spends 
obout one quarter of Its food dollor eating out. Such growth requires 
increosing numbers of troined personnel p\ oil levels for positions 
OS cooks, woiters, woitresses, kitchen helpers, boker s ossistonts, 
coshiers and restouront managers. The ROP courses provide the 
troining and instruction necessory to master t^e skills that con 
m rejult in employment in o restouront or other food" s6rvice lociiities. 
i You will have the opportunity to prepore food on modern^equipment, 
= in 0 cofeterio setting for the Bosic Food P^eporotion course ond m 
"o restouront setting for specigliied troining. You willJeorn how to 
turn out 0 tasty and nourishing moin dish and creote exotic speciol- 
K ties You will leorn meal planning, including how to use ond adjust 
f recipes, food purchosing, cost control, proper food storoge methods, 
ond proper heolth, sanitation ond sofety procedures. -You will recog- 
niie the quality and voriety of different foods, and leorn how to 
meet stondords of excellence in your meols. ■ 

Service is on importont aspect of the restouront industry, ond the 
f70P Restouront Progrom provides experience in the skills ot hos- 
tessing, seoting guests, courteous ond rapid toble service, presenting 
the menu ond wotching for the needs of guests during o meal. 

If you ore interested in o coreer' that is always open .lo odvonce- 
ment, if you hove the ability to get along with people ond you enjoy 
working with the public, and if you hove the desire to be involved in 
the Destouront Industry, whether it involves working at o short order 
specialty house, o luxurious night club, or bronching out into instiJ^ 
tutionol cooking, the ROP dosses con stort you out in the right 
direction. Bon Appetit! 

OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. HOLLjS 
MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
, 201 Tomol Visto Boulevord, Corte Modero, CA 94925 
Telephone: (41. S) 924-95Q0 
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OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS 

When you think about office workers, what comes to 
your mind first? Secretaries? Most people think of secre- 
tories first, and their thinking often stops right there. But 
there are hundreds of different types of office jobs. Typists, 
file clerks, shipping and mail clerks, telephone operotors, 
receptionists, secretories, accounting.clerks, bookkeepers, 
and computer operators are only a few of the jobs in office 
occupations. The list is almost endless. Where are the 
jobs? They can be found in private businesses, government, 
industry, institutions and organizations. Office jobs con 
be found everywhere. During the next ten years more than 
350,000 new office jobs will open every year. Raises and 
promotions for the qualified worker seldom take long, and 
opportunities for advancement can lead into executive and 
administrative positions. 

If you ore interested in all the advantages that a career 
in office work has to offer you, prepare now by enrolling in 
the ROP Office Occupations course. The ROP class in 
Office Occupations offers realistic training to students who 
desire to enter employment as on office worker. Skills 
taught include typing, Forkner speedwriting, professional 
telephone techniques, filing and record keeping procedures, 
business English and moth, business machines operation, 
composition of routine correspondence and preparation of 
employment applications. Modern business equipment and 
forms wii! be used in on office setting and individualized 
programs are designed to permit students to develop skills 
at their own pace. High school credit is offered along with 
vocational counseling and job placement assistance. 




OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. HOLLIS 
MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
201 TAMAL VISTA BL., CORTE MADERA. CA. 94925 
PHONE: (415) 924-95CX) 
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PARK/LANDSCAPE 
AIDE 



The word CONSERVATION means the act or 
practice of protecting from damage, loss or waste. 
Many men and women who are interested m pro- 
tecting the earth from further loss and damage work 
m land and wildlife conservation. By caring for 
the environment, they hope to enable man to con- 
tinue living 0 comfortable, happy life. 
Does this description appeal to you? Toke a look ot 
the land and life around you. Do yoLL.hove a sincere inter- 
est in the environment end a desire to protect it? Do you 
have physical stamina and an enthusiasm for outdoor work? 
Do you like working with people and serving the public? 
If you do, then conservation might be the career field for 
you. 

The Marin ROP is offering a short-term seasonal pro- 
gram designed to let you explore the possibilities of 
working in the Environmental Protection Occupations. 
Students in this program are involved in physical labor, 
doing routine maintenance tasks such as removing over- 
grown foliage, rebuilding park trails, constructing erosion 
controls, and planting and restoring ground covers. They 
are taught how to use and maintain landscaping equipment 
ond will be instructed in the use of biological and mechan- 
cal (non-chemical)pestcontrols. Thecourse gives students 
a chance to gain knowledge in conservation practices 
combined with historical and ecological research of the 
area, which will prepare them for employment as a Park 
or Londsccpe Aide with the various National, State or 
City Park Maintenance Programs, and can lead to sucli 
coreers as Wildlife Attendant, Soil Conservationist or 
Forest Ecologist. 

OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. MOLLIS 
MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
201 Tama! Vista Boulevard 
Corte Madera, California 94925 
Phone:(415)924-9500 
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Program Aides in Vocational Education ^.^^.y* 

PAVE ^ 




Th© Marin County Regi^ooal Occupational Program (ROP) has dfveloped a volunteer program for 
ptopie intertsted in being tutors and classroom oides to students enrolled in ROP classes. 

The ROP is a county-wide program which offers vocotionol education courses to both high school 
Students qnTadults who wish to obtain specialired training leading to employment. Classes ore offered 
in Technical Careers such as Automotive Technology and Welding, Business Careers such as Office 
Occupations and Merchandising and Sales, Service Careers sucl» as Cosmetology and Food Services & 
Restaurant Operation, and Health & Personal Careers such as Nursing Aide and Licens.ed Childcore. 

The volunteer will supplement the work of the Teacher, He or she will primarily work as a tutor, 
assisting students with basic reading and math skills^ Most significant is the development of a one-to- 
one relationship to help a student occomptish his or her goals. Sensitive, supportive individuals ore 
needod regardless of their own academic backgrounds* 

Volunteers will receive troining for their roles and should be w llihg to give at least one half day a 
week of their time. If the idea of tutoring appeals to you, and if you think you hove something to offer, 
or even if you're just interested in finding out more about this progrcm, please contact the Mcrin County 
Schools Office at 924-9500, extension 21. 




APPENDIX B 
LOG OF SEQUENTIAL PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



Log of Sequential Activities 

The sequence of project activities devel oped' and carried out 
are charted below. 



Activity Sequence 
Obtained verbal 'coinini tment from 
teachers to try mi croteach.i ng as 
a self-assessment technique* 

Obtained services of an educational 
consultant, who possessed expertise 
and experience as a teacher-trainer 
^ for mi croteach ing minilessons. 

Read and reviewed pertinent 
literature and planned first 
training session. 

Held first training session for 
teachers with educational 
consultant. 

Obtained services of media 
consultant, who possessed expertise 
in the use of media. 



Approximate Date 
June 1974 Inservice 



Summer 1974 



Summer 1974 



September 1974 



October 1974 
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Activity Sequence 

Planned second teacher training 

session. 



Approximate Date 
October-November 
1974 



Replaced existing video equipment 
v/ith new camera and VTR. 

Produced sample videotape to 
be used for second training 
session. , 

Obtained services of video 
technician to transport and 
assist in operation of equipment. 

Held second ti^aining session for 
teachers v/ith media consultant 
and video technician. 

Videotaped miniTessons produced 
by teachers. 

Held classroam observations of 
6ach teacher. 

Prepared evaluation questionnaire 
for teachers. 



December 1974 



December 1 974 



December 1974 



December 1974 



January-March 
1975 

February-Apri 1 
1975 

March 1975 
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Activity Sequence 

Held postobservation and videotaping 
conferences to view taped minilessons 
by administrator with each teacher. 
Completed teacher evaluation procedures 
Obtai ned 'teachers ' assessment of 
videotaping. 

Three lead teachers attended a 
statewide educational technology 
wrrkshop featuring vid"eo production 
techniques. 

Third training session planned by 
teachers, who selected video 
consultant and demonstrations. 

Third training session held for 
teachers with video consultant 
and teacher demonstrations 



Approximate Date 
April -May 
1975 



April 1975 



May 1975 



June 1975 
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APPENDIX C 
AGENDA FOR FIR5T TRAINING SESSION 
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VIDEO SEL F-EVALUATIOn"tECHNIQUES - REGIONAL DCCU- 

PAT IONAL PROGRAM INSTRUCTORS WORKSHOP 

SESSION » 



Agenda 
September 5% 1974 



1. The Minicotirse Model 



2. Inservice Installation Plan 



The Coordinator 

Outline of Coordinator's Responsibilities 
Scheduling 

Arranging College Credit 



3. Financing 



Equipment Requirements 
Inservice Implementation Costs 



4. General Information About Mini courses 



Mini course Objectives and SUlls 

Philosophy and Research Related to Minicourses 

Evaluation Data 

How Teachers Vie-;v Minicourses 



5. View Micro teaching Films 



6. Equipment Training 



\ 
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APPENDIX D 

RESUME OF MS. MARILYN MADSEN, CONSULTANT 
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FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

1855 FOLSOM ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94103 ^ 

^'^C^- 3003 



August 12, 1974 




Mrs. Theodora Faiola 

201 Tamal Vista Blvd. 

Corte Madera, California 94925 

Deaij-^Mrs. Faiola: 

J 

Enclosed is my resume and an outline of activities to be covered during 
the microteach orientation meeting scheduled for Thursday, September 5, 
1974., 

In the meantime, I will be glad to. meet withj^ou over lunch prior to the 
September meeting to go over further details of th^ 'meeting. Microteaching 
does have definite potential for your programs in vDeationail education. 
I look forward to working with you and your s:aff, \ 

Sin^^rely, ( 

Marilyn Madsen 
; Program Assistant 

Teacher Educatior^ Division 

MM/eg 
Enclosures 



TELEPHONE (415) 565-3000 



RESUME 



Marilyn Louise Madser^j> 

1424 Jones Street 

San Francisco, California 94109 



PRESENT TITLE: Program Assistant 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development \ 



EDUCATIOM 

San. Jose State, California, 1957-1960. Business Administration. 

Sorbonne, Paris, T960-1961. Cours de Civilisation - Art History, French 
Language, Culture, Philosophy, Geography, Pol-itical History. 

San Francisco State California. B.A. - French, 1963; B.A. - Education, 
1964. 

California State University, San Francisco. M.A. - Education, 1974. 

' riSpecial Interest Area: Human Relations. 

PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT 

1968 to present. "Far West" Laboratory for Educational Research and Develop 
ment, San Francisco, •Cal ifornia. 

-1974 - Field Coordinator: Recruited school sites and personnel to work 
. on Questioning Study, AssiffteJ in the coordination of teachers, admin- 

, jstrators, and laboratory staff designated to work in twelve schools 

^in two school districts. 

- 1973 - Field Representrtive for Minicourse on independent learning: 
Conducted Minicourse training. Field tested course in several schools, 
recruited field sites, worked on course curri<:uium. Additional respon- 
sibilities included a review of the literature on independent learning, 
selecting of course variables, and comp.ilation of data related to the 
field study. 
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- 1972-1973. Coordinating, conducting training and evaluating field test 
materials for Con^ununity Involvement Component - Bay Area Teacher Training 
Center. 

A surrjnary of my responsibilities with the community involvement project 
includes. 

- Community survey of parents' "perceptions of the functions, role and 
responsibility of the school. 

- Literature review focusing on community involvement in the schools* 

- Seminar training with 44. parents involved in the project • 

- Prelirrinary orientation and training of teachers working with para- 
. professionals on the project. 

- pilot testetl: (1) interview schedule to be used v/ith parents and 
other community groups and (2) attitude questionnaire. 

- Assisted in the preparation of a final report of recommendations 
for parent involvement in the schools. 

- 1971-1972. Laboratory Field Representative - Minicourse Dissemination 
Project. Coordinated demonstration site training in school districts 
throughout the United States. Tasks involved recruiting districts to 
serve as demonstration sites, train administrators, teachers and para- 
professionals in methods of disseminating the product. 

- 1969-1971. Research, development, field coordination and commercial 
production of Minicourses in reading, individualized instruction and 
langyage development. 

- 1968-1969. Research connected with individualized instruction. Pre- 
■ liminary development of the Integrated Information Unit (IIU): 

Elementary Science Curricula- Minnesota Mathematics and Science 
Teaching Project. 

« 

Teaching Experience 

- 1967-1968. Mercy Elementary School- Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, Grade 4 

V f 

- 1966-1967. Idar-Oberstein Elementary School - Idar-Oberstein, Germany. 

Grade 4. , . ' 

- 1966 (Summer). Isabel Cook School - San Anselmo, California. Grades 6-8- 

- 1964-1966. San Cleiiiente School - Corte Madera, California. Grades 3 and 5. 
-1965 (Summer). Neil Cummins School - Corte Madera, California Grades 6-7-8. 

- 1962-1963. Frederic Bui^k - San Francisco, California. (Demonstration School) 

San Francisco State College. French Teacher. 
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PUHLICATIONS 
Mas^or's Thesis 

The effects of four different educcitlonal experieiices on parents' attitudes 
toward schools and their perceptions of teacher training needs. (Master 
of Arts degree, San Francisco State University.) San Francisco, California. 

Papers 

- Madsen, M.L. and Ward, B. Patterns of teacher performance of seven 
teaching skills related to open education: Trained and untrained 
teachers. Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Chicago, April 1974, 

- Banks, H. and Madsen, M,L- Community input: Establishing house rules. 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Pxesearch 
Association, New Orleans, February 1973. 

Books , 

- Hutchins, C,L., Dunning, B,, Madsen, M, and Rainey^ S, ■ Minicoarses Work , 
U.S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D,C,, 1971, 

Films 

- Ward, Beatrice and Madsen, Marilyn, "Developing Children's Oral Language," 
Macmillan Educational Services. Inc/, 1971. 

- Ward, Beatrice and Madsen, Matilyn, "Organizing Independent Learning," 
Macnhllan Educational Services, Inc., 1972. 

Consultant Work 

- August 1971 - May 1972, Served as consultant for Instructional Dynamics 
Incorpc .ited, U,S, Office of Education Educational Products Display. 
Minicourse presentations were made in conjunction with multimedia exhibits 
v/hich rotated throughout the country. 

Personal Data 

Date of Brith: July 15, 1939 
Marital Status: Single 

j 

References will be furnished upon reqijest. 
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. / . ' WORKING PAPLR - 

fdARILYN MADSEN ^ " September 5, 1974 

Program As^sistant, Teacher Education 
Far Vfest Laboratory 
1855 Folsom 

San Francisco, Ca/ 94103 
Phone 565-3003 

PROCEDURES FOR MICR0TEACHIN6 - REGIONAL QCCUPATIOf^'AL PRGCiRAH 

1* Know how to work the equipment; know the difference between the videotape 
recordar, the carnera and the microphones that e.re built tn, and the mi^eri knov^ 
how to thread a videotape ' * . " , 

Z, Have your equipyrent set up before the lesson; be knov/ledgeable of setfciria. up 
equipments . , ' , 

BEFORE LESSON: • 

1. List series of objectives that you went to accomplish. in one week with your 
students, ' ' ] 

2. Make up a calendar of the days that you «re going to do your teaching and 
how iruch tirna you plan to spsiid doing the teaching- Fcr example^ fractiDns for 
one whole week. 

Example: In the Foods Class it might be gravies. Lesson 1 would be ingredients. 
Two microteaching lessons would probably be enough. 

List all the things that you're going to te^cn about gravy end have this' in front 
of you. Give the students a list of teacher objectives and .student objectives* 
Have a step by step process list for yourself ©bout things yoj nead to do to teach 
them about gravy: (1) Ingredients (2) What are the step by step procsd-jres to us:* 
to make gravy (3) V-hat arc all the things ^.ho.t they should know — how to ovoid 
lumps — v/hat are the spicks- 

List what you xan accc.nplish In 15 minutes. The second lesson wjulc! be h'^^w to 
assemble and mix and cook. 
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Knowledge of the anticipated end product as part of tfiG Introduction ts very 
useful. Whether or not you show the end product depends on what you're teaching. 
In math you might have 10 different kinds Of problems to show the student, telling 
him that when the lesson is over, he will be competent to solve ten such problems • 
LESSON PLAN: 

Student objectives are very important as far as. planning a lesson plan; they 
need to know what, is expected of them. Plan your objectives, list all the qucs-ticns 
you're going to ask in your microteaching 'esson during the 15 minute time span. 
What do you say when the students are not able to answer the questions. You can 
list typical student responses. For example^ when teacfiing students how to make 
Sravy, you can ask> What are the ingredients you need to make gravy? and have 
the students list them. Then, What are the steps that we're going to take? 
What's first? Asking* not telling the step by step procedure. Anticipate 
problems and ask them what they will do. You know the information and have 
the materials, but you^re guiding them into learning* They wtl] learn more 
thoroughly by going through it step by step. 

As you ask them qugstions write them down as they are answered. You could use an 
overhead projector for this. 

Have a student go through the making of the gravy and guide thsm as they go along, 
giving thern id^as as they are making it. Ask other students what do you think, 
what doe!> the nravy need, let's all taste it. At the end of this ler.:^on you 
turn off the videotape and' play back the lesson and tally dov/n now how Udoy questions 
did you ask, what were the key questions, what qiiestions did ycu obk that were not 
necessary. How many students were involved in the lesson and how many were not 
involved. What things needed to be added to this lesson, giving yourself an overall 
profile of the kinds of things you did in the lesson. * ' 
You might, conduct a second evaluation for the student and list names of each 
student involved and list things they did — how were they learning. 
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The re-teach lesson you take the same lesson with a different group of students. 
OVERALL OBJECTIVES: ^ . , ' • 

•What were the skills to be learned? 

Questions that you want to ask* 

• > 
Teacher evaluation of techniques used. . ' . . 

■ ■ . , * ■ ■ 

Student "evaluation of skills learned. 

If you take in too many areas, you're not going to ue able to measure the skills 
learned or look at your own perf or^iance ; it takes a small segment to really criticalT 
look at what you are doing. Start with a simple lesson; gradually build on this. 
Have evaluation fornf, listing what things you want to look at in you when teaching. 
Look at the questions or the way you respond to students; how much guiding or telling 
you're doing. 

From this devalop a Series of lessons for one week, spend an hour going through 
objectives .and skills for four lessons. 

Conduct a review on microieach tape. You may want; your students to look at this. 
It's very helpful to xio peer evaluation. If youVe teaching and a friend of yours 
is teaching, look at^it together, and he, v/ill see many things you don't see. 
Most people will tend to be over critical of their lessons, but Qther people will 
loo*: and say these are the things" you did v/b11. 

If a lesson bombs out, you have the opportunity to improve it if you are doing 
a re-teach lesson. If they haven't learned the first time, plan to re-structure 
your lesson that "day, and .make all the changes that need to be changed for the 
videotape . .... 

Select something the students^. don't know a lot about already, and look at micro- 
teaching as an experiment. It's okay to make mistakes. Look at it as a trial and 
error for you and the students, because that's how learning takes place. Don't 
reach for a polished lesson where you know how to do everything exactly right. 
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Although many problems may occur during a lesson, upon evaluating the lesson, 
you may find you. acconipli shed the objectives. The things that go v/rong make your 
students learn a lot more." The main thing is that you know what you v;ant to 
accomplish. 

The first week the students will try to figure out what you really \/ant, because 

• you have never asked questions like thts before. 

• ^ , " ^ » • 

"^Concentrate on three skills per lesson and no more if you're going to do 15 
.minutes. During the first week, if you work on three skills per day, 'you can 
introduce 15 skills — npt that they will have mastered it all you're doing 
is introducing more things. How much tin:e it requires to teach thL:>e things * 
is something^ else. 

» 

Don't feel that you have to accomplish all the lessons lined up in a v/eek. 
You may have' to teach that same lesson again »^ Introduce the skill, and then 
.the mastery would be their: work on the outside of the videotape. By tallying 
kinds of things they did 'at the beginning of the week and the things Ihsy did 
at the end*' of the week you can me^isure very specifically where they are, . 
Thtnk of this as an ongoing tool for your regular classroom teaching. It is an 
opportunity to see what you're doing and \;here you need to go. This is going 
to give you an overall viewpoint of wiiat you're doing. 

When you write the lesson plan> it's helpful to have specific things to look at 
later, so that you can know v/hat you want to change, i.e. some particular 
mannerism, such as talking too much. You would need to tally the nuniber of times 
you talked when a student could have talked » and then at the end of the week 
you could see a change. 

You can videotape students, teaching a lesson based on what you taught them, 
to see if they have learned all the skills you think they should hove learned. 
Then they can evaluate thcmbelves. After the equipment leaves it might be helpful 

4 
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to keep som^of these lesson plcins, I<feep working on these skills in other areas, 
and then when you have the equipment back can do something else. 
If there are slow students, you can tefTthem, After we finish videotaping 1 will, 
be able to work with you on a one to one basis. You can tell students to finish, 
their lesson after the videotaping, or. We are going to finish talking about it' 

* 

later, t 

APPROACHES BEFORE VIDEOTAPE " - ^- s 

1. Bring your students over to. the equipment and introduce them to every piece 
of equipment that you're' going .to be working with, telling them. Tomorrow we 

will videotape a lesson,^ and then you will be able to see yourselves on videotape. 

2. Have your students come into the classroom that day, and they vyill be 
asking -what is all this equipment, and you s^y that it is something we are 
going to work with later; don't worry about it. 

3. Choose the approach that feels more comfortable for you. ' , 

The minimum amount of time that a student sru-,L;ld be able to see himself on playback 
is three minutes; it is boring for them to watchj for 30 minutes. It is better 
to evaluate soon. It's easier for the teacher to evaluate himself without the 
s^iUB^nts present and to use a check sheet. 
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APPENDIX F 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT OPERAUNG GUIDE 
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TYPICAL PLANNING SEQUENCE 



SUBJECT: 
PURPOSE: 

AuilENCE: 

CONTENT: 



TREATMENT: 



Threading the Video Tape Recorder. 

To- demonstrate the correct way to thread tape 

on the one inc-h helical scan video tape recorder. 

Teachers and students interested in operating a 
VTR. No previous technical knov/ledge is required. 

A. Identifying the tape path. 

1. Supply reel and take-up reel turntables 
^2. Components in tape path 

B. ' Load the tape 

1. Place reel of tap^^on t,he supply turntable 

2. Show di recti on tape will unwind 

3. . Thread .tape -around holdback tension arm 
,4,, Around the inside of the first rotary guide 

.'5. Around ythe bottom, of the rubber capstan 
. '6. Compel e/e tape threading 

G.. Tape gates ' 

1., Open gates by turning ready-thread control 

2, Secure tape around the video drum head 

3. Closegates. 

Operate VTR 

1 • Turn power on 

'2. Closa gates control 

3. Press pi ay button 

4^. Picture appears on monitor 

Instructor *identi fips tape path without reels on the 
VTR. As he i denti f i es'' the path, each component that 
comes ]in contact with tape is also identified as to 
its function-. >ffs supply reel is placed on supply 
turntable tjj^di recti on of- rotation is shown. 



open 



After tape threading* is completed operator will 
and close tape gates to show operation. 

. . Power Is turned on and a playback picture appears 

upon, monitor. 
. . . ao-a5* 

SPECIFICATIONS: .--5-miJiute length, video tape, with handouts illustrat 

tng method* 
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APPENDIX G 
SAMPLE OF VIDEOTAPED MINILESSON 
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Sample Videotape Mlnllesson - Marin County Regional 

0 c cupii t Ian a-1 Program 

The director prepared a sample videotaped lesson for 
teachers to criticize during the second training 
session. The purpose of the tape was to (1) show a 
sample rather thap a model lesson, and (2) to practice 
a lesson critique with the teacher. 

T-he lesson, "Selecting a Blouse" consisted of the 
"teacher" with three students analyzing apparel 
construction and quality of sample blouses to practice 
consumer decision-making skills. The tape is 
approximately eighteen minutes long* 

Actual sample tape is included in the back. of this 
bi nder . 

Note: Sample tape included in ba<:k of original 
binder only. 
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RESUME OF MR.. SHERMAN B.^ SHEPPARD, CONSULTANT 
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1G27 /^nc:.\:a Piece • 
Santa Clam, uilifornia 95051 
O'cOS) 295-5913* 

Visual Con-uMunicaeicns Specialist (all raeciia) 



EDUCMIOW 3. a. Visual CoH.r.unications , M.A. Instructional Technology 



EXPERIEMCE San Maceo Eoard of Cducr.tion, Vocational Education Divisxon-RTP 
InstructionpJ '.:.>dia Siveciaiist 



January 1973 Work closely uith inbtructors in ceterninins instructional objectives as 
to related to the student as an individual lecrner. 

present 

Prescribe and advise teaching scaff in the selection and use of a vide 
range of instructional n^.edia such as tape/slide, filn, film strip, yideotap 
transparancies and learning machines. Evaluate and make recon;nenGations 
for the purchase -of instructional niaterials and equipr.ent within budgetary 
* limitations. Responsible for maintaining records of utilization and 
maintenance of instructional materials and equipment, 

Desigrf, write and produce curricula and learning materials for self- 
instructional courses, utilizing various media formats. Conduct periodic 
workshops for instructors in the latest materials, techniques and hardware* 
Teach a CCTV course in the techniques of producing instructional television 
progran'»s. The course 'content includes the following: 

Basic Fundamentals of CCTV Producing/Directing Instructional Progt 

Camera Techniques Script Writing for Learning 

Lenses and Lighcing Editing Techniques 

Graphic Elements Designing The ITV Studio 

February 1972 Visual Communications/Training Consultant - Self Employed 
to As an independent consultant to industry and education I specialized in 

January 1973 training and communications programs. Designed and produced instructional 
materials for various visual media for group and individualized learning. 

February 1960 Anacx Corporation, Redwood City, California 

to Audiovisual Specialist/Senior Instructor 

February 1972 Responsible for setting up the audiovisual section in the corporate trainir 
department. Created and produced audiovisual programs and materials for 
various divisions such as training, marketing, advertising, sales promotior 
and personnel. Evaluated and purchased AV equipment, determined budget anc 
kept inventory/maintenance records. Created and produced saleable videotap 
.for , maintenance and operation of various product lines. Conducted and 
lectured customer workshops and seminars in CCTV training techniques throuj 
out the United States and Europe. 

July 1956 to Hiller Aircraft Company, Palo Alto. California 

February 1960 Supi-^rvisor - Training Group Originated sales and training materials 

June 1953 to Huc>hes Aircraft CompanV, Culver City; California 
^Jily 1956 Coordinator - Information Center 

July 1951 to Doug las A ircraft Company, Santa Monica, California 
June' 1953 In.<^ true tor - Employee Training S.ection 
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• APPENDIX I 

RESUME OF MR. WILLIAM GRAY, VIDEO TECHNICIAN 



William D# Gray 

P* C. Box $40 

Kill Valley, Ca 9h9kl 

Phone (415) 588-4fil5 



Employment Objective: Television Producer/Director or related 

Position. 

Personal: Born January 12, 19^0, height 5' 7", weight 1^7 lbs., 
excellent health, legally separated, tvo girls. 

WORK HISTOlRY 

« 

audio/visual director. College of Marin, the position was only temporary from January 
2, 1974 to February 15, 1974. 

FLOOR DIRECTOR, KTVU Channel 2, 1 Jack London Sq., Oakland, Ca., the position was for 
cummer relief from Juner.*l8, 197> to October 1975«^ Ihis is the result of a scholar^- 
tfhip that was 'given by KTVU in February 197 ' < 

DISTRIBUnCN AND WI^fDOW-CLERK, U. S. Post Office in Mill Valley, California, from 
February 19^ .to September 1970. .Reason for leaving, to complete college education^ 

CASHIER A!!D S.T0CK-CIERK, Sausalito Pharmacy, 701 Bridgeway, Sausalito, California, 
from February 19^5 to April 19^4, reason for leavir}^, higher paying job and security. 

During the summer of 1962, I worked as a dish-washer at the Valhalla Inn, and as a 
bus-boy at the Trident Restaurant, both located in Sausalito, California. 

' . \ ' EDUCATION , 

MASTSR CF ARTS DEGRSE, Education Technology, Special Interest, Educational and In- 
structional Television, San Franciscp State University, January 2, 1974. 

Major Studies: psychology of Individual Differences, Educational Technology arid 
Instructional Materials, Workshop in Instructional Television, Twlevicion 
Production Planning, Television Directing Advanced, Community Television 
(Cable), Seminar in Trends and Issues in Education, Administration of Audio 
Visual Service, Field Work Special Study (Audio Visual Center at the College 
of Marin, Kentfield, California), Seminar in Educational Research, Field 
• Study '(MA.Project, "An Instructiotial Aid/Video Tape,, Celestial Sphere," 
Oollege^of Marin, Kentfield, California). 

BACHELOR CF ARTS DEGREE, Broadcast Communication Arts for Radio and Television, 
San Francisco State University, January 19, 1975» 

Major Studies: Introduction to Broadcast Research, Broadcast in America, Audio 
production, Broadcast and Human Polentional, Radio and Television Announcing, 
'Radio and Television Writing, Voice and Articjulation for Actors and Announcers, 
Broadcast Production Activity, Video Productidns, Television Cdnter Productions, 
Aesthetics of the Broadcast Communication Arte, History and Analysis of the 
O Publixj Atts, Broadcast Journalism, Television Directing I, Radio Productions^, 

ERiC Broadcast Oommunicaticrn Worlcshbp, Broadcast ^d Affin^atiye Action in the Media* 
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Minor Studies: Businoso Lew II, Accounting II, Economic II, Businocs Math, 

Buoincso ManGgement, Real Estate Principles, Personal loping. Business Lav I, 
Accounting I, Economic I. 



College of Marin, Kentfield, California, major studies were in the field of business 
(listed in minor studies above), and lower division college requirement subjects. 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, California, major studies were in the 
field of business (listed in minor studies above) and lower division college require- 
ment subjects. 

University of Maryland, Extension Overseas, APO 266, New York, NY.., major studies 
were in History and Languages, 

Longview High School, Longview, Texas, Diploma, May 1957. 

On September JO, 1971, I received a Radio Telephone Third Class Operator Permit from 
the Federal Communication Commission in San Francisco, California. 

REFERENCES 

Mrs. Eva Turner Dr. A. Daniel Peck, Director Dr. Stuart W. Hyde, 

55 Si Knoll Rd. Education Technology Center Chairman, BCA Dept. 

Mill Valley, Ca San Francisco State Univ. - San Francisco State Univ. 

pApAl San Francisco, Ca 941^2 San Francisco, Ca 9A132 

MILITARY STAHJS 

I served in the United States Air Force as an Air Traffic Control Dispatcher and as a- 
Supply Specialist from September 1957 to May I962. Honorable Discharge. 

HOBBIES 

Still P hotography, especially nature photography. I have won first place in several 
photo contest while serving in thti United States Air Force Overseas. 

Motio n P icture , Super 8, I have made several motion pictures in Broadcast Journalism 
and documentary type film. 

Record Collecting ; my background in music (7 years college and high school, I have not 
nlayed for several years) I have continued to collect music well over a decade. My in- 
terest and collection lie in Black music in America (Negro Spirituals, Jazz, and Blues); 

Acting ; I have acted in the theater with major rolls in "Blues for Mr. Charlie, One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest, Death of an OM Man, and The Night Ihoreau Spent in Jail," 

OBJECTIVES 

I have held numerous jobs, both full and part-time and developed what I consider a 
valueable asset in consistancy and steadiness on the job. I foel that my educational 
background will be a great asset engaging intelligently in discussion or question and 
answer session with just about anyone on nearly any subject. As a television producer- 
director or related position, I hope to contribute something of importances to tele, 
vision and education; this will not be accomplished through any type of gimmick, but 
rather through imagination, professionalism, and hard work. 
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OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. HOLLIS o MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 



November 12, 1974 



TO: R.O.P. Instructors 

FROM: Dedo Faiola, Director,. R.O.P. 

SUBJECT: STULL BILL FORMS ^ 

^ Attached is packet of materitils regarding Stull Bill 

procedures for the remainder of the year. 

Packet includes: 

Instructions 
Sample Forms 

#1) ^ , 4. ) Sign and 

#2) Complete j return 

jif3 ) to Bernie 

Forms 

#6) Bring for 

#9) conference(s) 

Please call if you have any questions. 



b 

Attached 



201 TAMAl VISTA BOUUVARO ^ , CORTE MADERA ^ CALIFORNIA o 94925 o Rhone 924 9500/Afca Code 415 

^ ' X 117 
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STULL Bill EVALUATION FORMS AND PROCEDURES 1974/1975 



MARIN COUNTY REGIONAL t)CCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 



FORM 1 - REQUIRED 



Outlines what you expect of students regarding learning 
and how you will assess that 1 earni ng did occur. 

Compl ete 

Sign as ^'Evaluatee" and Date 
Return to Bernie 

FORM 2 - REQUIRED ' * 

Outlines the arena, materials, and "staging" you plan 
in which learning will occur. - Outlines your duties, 
acti vi ti^s ,^ etc. to' initiate learning. . 

Complete 

Sign as "Evaluatee" and Date 
Return to Bernie 

FORM 3 - REQUIRED * ' 

Admi ni strator ' s ^ pi an regarding process for Stull Bill. 

Read attatijment ' ^ 

. Comment 1f you wish 
Sign as "Evaluatee" and Date 
Return to Berni e 



•"ORMj^ T0Rm(57 ) 



. FORM 

Forms 4 and 5 are required. I initiate these prior to 
our conference( s ) and review tl\em wit/h you. 

FORM 6 - REQUIRED BY ADMINISTRATIVE OBSERVER 

I initiate this farm and discuss it with you during 
our conference(s) . 

OPTIONAL - samples are enclosed for your use with • 
other evaluators of your choice. 

DO NOT SIGN - BRING FOR CONFERENCE(s ) . 

FORM 9 - OPTIONAL 

Overall sel f -eVal uati on form for your use if you so 
choose. 

Brljig with you for conf erenceCs ) discussion. 

If you choose to use this form, you can sign it 
during conference(s ) . 
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STANDARDS OF KXPKCTED S TUDI'NT PROGRESS AND ASSESSMENT TlXlim OUF.S 



CLASS 



LOCATION 



Standards of expected student progress are to be developed an.l written 
on this evaluation form after a review of ti.c Job description, the program 
description, the standards ot pupil progress for the program, and a study 
of pupil cumulative records. The standards of expected progress are measure- 
able against established criteria. Standards describe what can be reasonably 
expected of pupils at certain levels and in specific areas of study, human 
growth, and development. Please add sheets as necessary. 



15 /S 



StandnrdsA/f Expectc 



d Progress 



Assessment Techniques 



The above standards and assejisment techniques have been reviewed and 
agreed upon. 



Evaluator 



Date 



2, 



Evaluator 



Dato 

110 



Evaluatee 



Date 



Evaluatee 



Date 



1. 



PROPER CONTRO L. SUITABLE LRARNING ENVIRONMENT AND ADJUNCT DUTIES 

I 

Class 1 Location 




Proper Control; A nticipated or expected, behavior oT students 
Suitable Learning T^ nvlronment; Plans for classroom envtrontnent 

M€f4^t^lkU^ iJlifjdls ^ lc^-<^r^%j^ ^Sh-^^iUL^ / 

ihcttU J -€jj.juu^^viyia^^ ->/viQ 4^dJU j4-<ex£ils^ 

I gg^yt g r ^i^jjjjLk t.^ \ ^ ' • 




\.j I Adjunct Duties ' 



r 



1. 

Evaluator Date Evaluatoe Dat.> 




2', 



Evaluator Date Evaluatee Date 



( « 



.EVALUATOR'S- PUNS FOR .EVALUAXio.N^ 



Mat mffjor metho^fi/techniques to be used ixi the evaluation process: 

ins 





r- 



r 



Evaluator 



Date 



Evaluatee 



Date 
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EVALUATQR'S PLANS FOR EVALUATION 



Series of classroom observations performed and 
documented by one each of at least three of the 
fol lowing: 

Peer/Colleague, Student, Parent, 
Advisory Committee Member, Program \ 
Manager, Lead Teacher. 

Classroom observations by aforementioned persons 
will be arranged by the teacher. 

At least one classroom observation visit will be 
performed and documented by the Program Ad- 
ministrator- 

Self-evaluation via video taping will be an 
optional evaluation tool for teachers to utilize. 
Two training sessions will be provided prior to 
availability of video equipment on-site- Each 
teacher will be supplied with a story board 
tablet and a 30-minute blank video tape,- A 
self-evaluation critique check sheet will be 
developed during one of the training sessions 
by the entire staff. 

At least one conference will be held with each 
teacher an/d the Program Director to review class- 
room observations, job performance, student per- 
formance, learning environment, classroom control, 
adjunct duti es , prof ess i onal i sm, suggesti ons fo r 
improvements, and support available fbr improve- 
ment- ' 
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rEvaltiatei? 



CLASSROOM OlLSliRVATlON REPORT ^o'l***! « A| rf» 



Grade* Level 

and /or 
Subjejct Area 

and /or 
, N Program 



me 



Length of Observation 



. "learnimtj activities In progress: » ^ 



Specific pupil behavior observed: - 



Specific Eyaluatee behavior observed: 




Strengths; 



Areas that need improvement, if any; 



specific suggestions ,for improvement: 



Hl^rCgOtd Evaluation. _QJl|i 



" ""^ rnm^n'-^-'iji^ ' ' ' " ' ' ' i |i ii i i r n ' 

•"^iHonw mai iU I 1.1 li i ' ' ilf liT 1 t ' ' tf jf Trr mmli 

Tlie evaluation record. 
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VOLUNTARY SELP-EVAI.UATION 
Name . Position . Date 



I. Strengths 



you. yn^ clIjbss^ 4-0 tASe. (i 



hi 



II. ^ Areas that need improvement, if any: 

III. Specific ascistance requested for improvement: 




Signed: 



Evaluator Date Evaluateo Dare 

• I would liko this to bo placed in my personnel file. 



STANDARDS OF EXPECTED STUDENT PROGRESS AND ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 



CLASS LOCATION 



Standards of expected student progress are to be developed and written . 
on this evaluation form after a review of the Job description, the program 
description* the standards of pupil progress for the programt and a study 
of pupil cumulative records. The standards of expected progress are measure- 
able against established criteria. Standards describe what can be reasonably 
expected of pupils at certialn levels and In specific areas of study, human 
growth, and development* Please add sheets as necessary. 



Standards of Expected Progress 



Assessment Techniques 



The above standards and assessment 
agreed upon. 

1* 

Evaluator Date 

2. . 

Evaluator Date 



techniques have been reviewed and 



Evaluatee Date 
Evaluatee Date 
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PROPER COKTROL, SUITABLE LEARNING ENVIROt^MENT AND ADJUNCT DUTIES 



Cldss 



Location 



Proper Control; Anticipated or expected behavior of students 



Suitable Learning Environment: Plans for classroom environment 



Adjunct Dutlfes 



X. 



/valuator 



Date 



Evaluatee 



Date 



2. 



Evaluator 



Da£e 



Evaluatee 



Date 
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EVALUATOR'S PLANS FOR EVALUATION 
List major methods/techniques to be used in the evaluation process 



Evaluator Date Evaluatee 



Date 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION REPORT 



Kvaluatee 



Grade Ltvel 

And /or 
Subject Area 

and /or 
Program 



bate 



Length of Observation 



Learning activities in progress: 



Specific pupil behavior observed: 



Specific Bvaluatee behavior observed: 



Strengths: 



Areas that need improvement > if any: 



Specific suggestions for improvement: 



This report is to be completed if the observation is to be made a part of the written 
Evaluation. Other observations may occur but nded not be written if they are not made 
a part of the evaluation record. 

This report has been discussed with the employee. 



Signed: ___________ ^ 

Evaluator Date Evaluatee Date 
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VOLUNTARY SELF -EVALUATION 

c 

N«ae .^^^.^ ^ Positron Dste 



I. Strengths 



II. Areas that need improvement, if any: 



III. Specific assistance requested for improvement: 



Signed: 



Evaluator Date Evaluatee Date 

I would like this to be placed in my personnel file. 



APPENDIX K 
AGENDA FOR SECOND TRAINING SESSION 



/ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



January 24, 1975 (Friday) will be an inservice 
day for the Regional Occupational Program. 

Please give ideas for activities to Dedo. 



AGENDA 

December 20, 1974 - Regional Occupational Program 
9:00 - 9:10 am - Volunteer Program . 



9:10 - 9:45 am 



Overview 

Budgetary Planning 1975/76 
Evaluation Process 1974/75 



Ann Rivo 
D. Faiola 



10:00 am 



- View Sample Video Tape 



Group 



10:30 am 



- Critique Sample Video Tap.e 



B. Sheppard 
D. Faiola 



11:00 am 
11 :30 am 



Learning Practices 



ADA Procedures 

Student Evaluation Forms 



B. Sheppard 
R. Nelson 



12:00 - 12 :30 pm - Lunch 

12:30 pm - Technical check out B. Grey 

Each teacher will dembnstrate 
ability to use equipment 

- Develop critique check sheet R. Nelson 

Each teacher will participate 
in development of a minimum 
set of critique items 

- Planning a Mini Lesson B. Sheppard 

Each teache^l^i will meet with 
Bud Sheppard to discuss de- 
velopment of a Mini Lesson 
and use of story board 
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APPENDIX 1 
EXCERPTS FROM MR. SHEPPARD'S COMMENTARY 
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EXCERPTS: Teacher Training Session 
December 20, 1974 
' Mr. Sherman Sheppard 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 

The instructional process is the basic procedure for teaching a single lesson 
objective or an entire phase of a subject. It is a four stage process bf^ 
motivation by the instructor, presentation by tne instructor, application 
by the student, and evaluation by the instructor. Within this framework 
the instructor applies specific instructional methods and techniques for 
achieving the most effective teaching-learning situation. 

A. Motivation: 

Tlie stijdent must want to learn before he can be taught. To develop in the 
student the uesire to learn and to sustain this desire so that he will pay , 
attention to the presentation try to follow directions in the practical work 
is a major requirement for effective instruction. The following are some of 
the techniques that can be used to motivate students: 

(1) Show a 1ieed: 

Instruction must include valid reasons for learning and an explanation 
of how the things taught will be use'^d. 

(2) Develop an intent to learn: 

Before instruction is presented, the student must be made to realize that 
^ he is responsible -for learning. A student learns more when he fe.els 
responsible for learning. 

(3) Maintain intrest: " „ . 
Interest is essential if attention is to be gained and held, ' The use 

, enthusiasm, examples, illustrations and models x^ill help, 

(4) Encourage early success: ^ . ' ' 

Early success motivates students. An individual's success tends to drive 
him further effort and additional successes. 

(5) Give recognition and credit: 

These provide strong incentives for learning. Start with favorable comments 
then lead into suggestions for improvement. 

(6) Feelings and emotional responses: 

Feelings affect learning. Students who are angry, resentful, embarrassed, 
frightened or othert^ise emotionally upset think ^bout the source of their 
disturbance rather than the subject being taught-. 

(7) Use competition: 

Friendly competition stimulates learning. Also having a student compete 
against his own past record provides effective competition. 

(8) U.^e rex^ards: 

Rewards for achieving specific goals can be powerful incentives. 

B. Presentation: 

The student gains the concept of the subject by completing a study assignment, 
by listening to an explanation, by participating in a conference, or by 
watching a demonstration. 
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C. Application: 

The student is given the opportunity to, apply the ncv; cpncepts gained 
in the presentation stage. This application stage is one of the most 
important stages in the instructional process. All learning requires 
conscious and successful response by the student. In planning and 
conducting instruction it is not so much what the instructor does or 
says that {reaches, but rather what he causes the students to do. 

D. Evaluation: 

The Insttuctor checks students responses to keep them informed of their 
progress and to prevent them from practicing incorrect responses. 
Evaluation includes formal testing at the end of a period or phase of 
instruction; however, the most important type of evaluation is informal 
and concurrent with the presentation and application stages of the instruct- 
ional process, Sucih an evaluation is accomplished by oral questions to 
the class following the ^explanation or demonstration of a teaching point, 
by close observation of the students during the practical work to detect 
errors and make on the spot corrections, and by checking student understanding 
of previous related instruction. 



13.4 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUCCESSFUL INSTRUCTOR 



A. Knowledge of the Subject: 

You as an instructor must know your subject throughly if you arc to teach 
it to others. Ideally the vocational instructor should not only have 
practical field experience, but should also have knowledge of training 
literature and materials. 

Practical field experience should enable you to evaluate the material 

in training manuals and texts and to present it in a manner that will 

be realistic to students. You should know more about your subjapt than 

you will have time to teach. And of course be preapared to answer virtually 

any question on the subject. 



B. Knowledge of Teaching Techniques: 

A knowledge of how to. instruct is a prequisite to successful instruction. 
To be able to apply the principles, jnethods , «and techniques of imparting 
information is the basis of education. 



C. Positive Personality: 

Personality can be defined as tlie sum total of all those things about an 
individual to which oth'er people respond, either favorably or unfavorably. 
A good personality, one that gets a favorable response is net some myster- 
ious inborn quality. It can be developed by concentrating upon and inproving 
specific features of the personality. Each instructor should strive to 
develop those characteristics that contribute to successful teaching, such 
as enthusiasm and sincerity, and to avoid those' characteristics that iaterfere 
with effective instruction, such as superiority and indifference. 

D. Leadership Ability: 

(1) Instructors who are good leaders can develop proper habits, attitudes, 
appreciations and character traits ,in their students as well as teach the 
basic iaformation required in a course. They see that discipline is main- 
tained and that students conduct themselves properly af all times. They 
maintain control of their classes and insure that they are run smoothly. 

(2) Course management is an important responsibility of leadership. This 
management includes detailed planning of the course, obtaining and distributing 
supplier and equipment, keeping records, reducing waste, adjusting the program 
to the needs of students, making reports and accomplishing a number of other ^ 
administrative details that are necessary for effective teaching. Courses 
must be managed if they are to be taught effegtively. 

E. Professional Attitude: 

(1) The instructor who has the proper professional attitude continually adds 
to his storage of knowledge and skills in his subject and makes every effort 
to improve his teaching ability. A professional attitude will also develop 
a sympathetic understanding of the students needs and problems, and in 
dealing fairly with each individual. 
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(2y Everything you as an instructor say and do during class, as well as 
the^ manner in vhich you say and do thin^st will reflect your attitude 
toward the students, subject and the training program. Attitude^ "haye 
a tremendous influence upon the students attitudes and morale, for students 
tend to adopt the instructors point of view of the subject as well as his 
overall attitude toward training in general. 



HW THE INSTRUCTOR CAN IMPROVE 



A. KNOW WHAT MAKES GOOD INSTRUCTION 

B. OBSERVE OTHER INSTRUCTORS 

C; ANALYZE YOUR 0I7N CHARACTERISTICS 



D. CONCENTRATE ON SPECIFIC ELEMENTS 

e/seek help of peers 

f. make constant effort to improve 
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COMPONENT SKILLS OF TEACHING 

These are general skills that can be applied at many levels, for teaching 
many different subjects. k 

; 

1» Stimulus variation 

2. Set induction 

3. Closure 

4. Silence and nonverbal cues 

5» Re"»aforcement of student participation 

6.vFltiency in asking questions 

?♦ Probing questions 

8. Higher-order questions 

9» Divergent Questions 
10» Recognizing attending behavior ^-^^ 
11» Illustrating and use of examples 
12» Lecturing 

i3» Planned repetition ^ 
14» Completeness of communication 



1» STIMULUS VARIATION 

The teacher to student interaction may become poring if the teacher dosen't 
vary his behavior patterns. By varing the stimulus situation the teacher 
can become the sliiraulus in the classroom. Following is a list of behavior 
variations that^v;ill relieve classroom boredom. 



This is used to break the teacher 's /nabi't of teaching from one spot and to 
encourage more movement about "the classroom. 



Hand and body movements are very helpful to communication. The goal of 
gesture training is to get the teacher to be more expressive and dynamic 
when presenting material. The teacher consciously attempts to extend the 
range and frequency of the gestures, and enhancing oral communications 
with these gestural cues. ^ ' . * 



In a lesson, there are times wTien a teacher wants' to call attention to a 
particular point. The act of calling attention to specific material is 
called "focusing." Verbal focusing is demonstrated by such statements as , 
"Pay special attention to thisi" "Look at the picture on page 711 "Listen^ 
very carefully to thisi" An example of gestural focusing is the teacher 
pointing to a specific object or bang'ing on the blackboard for emphasis. 
Focusing can be achieved in a variety of ways depending upon the teacher's 
OTO particular personality. ' 

Interactional styles: 

The purpose of interactional training is to get the teacher to use a variety 
of interactional patterns. Microteaching has three basic patterns. 

A. Teacher-Group ; The teacher carries on a dialog with the enlUjje -class. 
Iflien he asks questions he asks them of the whole group/and lot specific 
individuals ♦ • / ' 



Movement: 



Gestures: 



Focusing: 
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B. Teacher-Studont : The teacher direscts a statement or question to 
individual students. He may ask an individual student a question, 
receive an answer, and follow it up with a series of questions to 
the same student, inorder to probe the issue more deeply. 

C. Student-Student ; The teacher, after asking a question^ refrains 
from commentiSig on the student's response; or he answers a student's 
question by re-directing the question to another student for comment 
or clarification, frequently the teacher is able to involve many 
students in a dialog without having to do anymore than direct the 
discussion. Once started, the interaction in such a case is usually 
among the students. 

The content and objectives of a lesson shojuld dictate the interactional 
style used. Once aware of. these three patterns. the teacher can use any 
one he desires. The varying of the interactional patterns should also 
result in a higher level of attention than would exist if only a single . 
pattern v/ere utilized. 

' Palis ing: 

A pause can "be ver^, effective in riveting the attention of the class- on 
a particular statement. During a iBsson, the -well inserted' pause can 
accomplish several effects. I|: can prepare students for an important 
statement or question, signal the transition from one thought to another, 
or stop the present action and rally the students attention to the teacher. 

Shifting sensory channels: 

Training 'in shifting sensory channels aims at highting attention by system- 
atic changing of the students receptors. By changing the primary mode of 
communication, whether oral or visual, so that the student l6 forced zo 
change. For instance, when the teacher switches from oral to visual inst- 
ruction, the student has to switch with him. The switch in primary receptors 
from ear to eye ^should sharpen the students attention. 

SET INDUCTION-A Pre Instructional Technique 

Training in set of pre-instructional orientation helps the teacher prepare 
students for the lesson in order to induce the maximum pay-off in learning. 
"Set'' is more than a brief introduction, its purpose is to clarify the goals 
of instruction, using student's present knowledge and skills to involve them 
in the lesson. Instructional set can vary in length and in elaborateness. 
It can take many forms: an analogy, a demonstration, or the posing of an 
intriguing problem the students can solve. An example would be an auto body 
instructor begins a lesson by passing around a painted panel that has sags 
and runs in the finish. He then discusses with the students causes and 
effects bf improper painting techniques. 

CLOSURE 

Closure is achieved when the m^in purposes and^principles of the lesson, 
or a portion of it, are judged to have been learned, so that new knowledge 
can be related to past knowledge. Closure is valuable at the end of a 
lesson and particulary at the end of a unit. It is also needed at specific 
points within the lesson so that students may know where they are and where 
they are going.. Even if a planned lesson is not completed, the teacher can 
still utilize closure by drawing attention to what has been accomplished up 
to the point at which the lesson is terminated. 
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SILENCE AND NONVERBAL CUES , . - 

Iq many classrooin situations discussion is usually teachcr-centercJ. 
To get teachers to cut dovm the amount of unctissary talking they do 
and to increase student participation training in silence and nonverbal 
cues is necessary. The goal of such 4:ralning is to keep the teacher from 
continually interjecting himself in the discussion and at the same tinie 
^enable him to keep fche discussion moving. This will also give the students 
the chince. to think about the teacher's or other students statements. 
Nonverbal cues give the students feedback from the answers without the 
teacher having to make comments on each answer; nonverbal cues also keep 
the discussion moving. The four broad categories of no^iverbal cues^are: 
first, facial cues ( a smile, a froTO, a serious or quizzical look); 
second, body movement (moving toward the responding student or adopting 
some type of thinker pose) ; Tjiird, head movements (yes and no nods or the 
cocking of the head); four^, gestures (pointing to a student, motioning 
to go on or stop, and pointing from student to student). 

REINFORCEMENT SKILLS ^ 

Many good teachers know that they can increase students involvement in 
their lessons by using encouragement. Unfortunately many teacliers get into 
the habit of encouraging only those students who already are doing well. 
Some fall in the pattern of responding to students answers with a bland 
**okay" or "good", regardless of whether the answer is brilliant or trite. 
A sample of the reinforcement coaments and gestures at the teachers disposal . 
would be "Excellent I" to "Thats a good start. Now can you take it any further?" 
And the nonverbal cues from v/riting a student's answer on the board to the 
teacher nodding his head in recognition. 
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APPENDIX M 
SAMPLES OF STO-RY BOARDS 



erJc j-fi 
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,:30 
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APPENDIX N 



EVALUATION FORM AND SUMMARY OF TEACHERS' EVALUATIONS 
OF SECOND TRAINING SESSION 
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R. 0. P. INSERVICE - DECEMBER 20, 1974 
HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT TODAY? 



WHAT WAS MISSING OR NEEDED THAT DIDN'T OCCUR? 



COMMENTS : 



SUMMARY OF TEACHER ASSESSMENT: SECOND TRAINING SESSION 

Selected teachers' answers to the three open-ended assessment 
questions following the second training session are included 
below. (Omitted answers pertained to pro and con comments about 
the food, i.e., good lunch, where were the donuts, and class- 
room rol 1 taking. ) 

Question 1: How do you feel -about today ? 

Fine equipment . 

Interesting possibilities * ^ 

It was informative overall and only a few 

parts wore repetitious . 
Okay-contri^Jbuted to HOP con tinuity • 
I got moro out of today's' inservice than 

some past workshops * I am impressed 

with tho new TV equipment • 
• It was interesting and enlightening * 
Good • 

far as the A-V presentation, much better 
than previous ones* 
Very informative • Learned somewhat to 
"s^e my-'^G^f others see me** on film. 
I am sure our other teachers benefited 
also. 

Bxcell en t opportuni ty to learn new material 
to use in teaching , 

Program Wiis well planned and much information 

' 'was provided * Many questions were answered 
regarding Stull Bill. 

Much relit? ved - feel more at ease using the 
vi deo oquipmen t . 

Morning session was profitable - got some good 
ideas rog^r<^ing sel f-eval uation of video 
tape • Discussion on teaching techniques 
very hclpf^^ • Afternoon session seemed 
repetitive - demonst 'ation of equipment 
too fa^t* Still do not feel I understand 
how to use equipment . 

I feel t/Mt the cri teria presented is quite 
worthwhi if we can use this kind of equip- 
ment in our program without endangering the 
equipment . 

Enjoyed tne daif . Learned many new angles to 
use TV for evaluation * Very stimulating 
to sharo ideas with other teachers . 

A little confused* Too many participants ; 
maybe we should break these things up into 
two groups • 

Better. J* lenrned more. It was well planned 
and nicely presented. 
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Question 2: What was missing or needed that didn't occur ? 

» • 

StulX Bill explanation could have been clearer. 

Put out complete agenda a week he'fore meeting. 

Would have liked more time with the video equip- 
ment. Set-up with props - follow through of 
the visual-audio part we wrote. 

More ^time for return demonstration of equipment. 

More' sped fic help on developing curriculum - 
lessons plans , etc . 

Question 3: Comments ; " ^ y 

This, would make a good set-up to evaluate 
. teachers effectiveness (self improvement) . 

It would be interesting to get a tape taken 
without anyone knowing it was being taken.. 

Video has many possibilities . My commendation 
goes to J>,edo for sticking with it. 

I think the presentations were good because the 
group involved was small/ and ideas or 
questions could be discussed and answered 
easier than in large groups. I once attended 
a very large seminar that was ineffective be- 
cause of organization and such large attendance . 

Making our own films for class would he beneficial 
but I realize it will take much practice. 

Would like to have one of these sessions every, 
two or thre^ montj^s . 
. " Feel further inservice on "Component Skills of 

Teaching"^ would be beneficial. 

I feel that I have learned something about myself 
today, about mannerisms, etc. 

It is more meaningful when material is discussed 
together and a chance to practice . 

I think this video thing will be very interesting. 



ERIC 
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APP-ENDIX 0 

AGREEMENT FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES, MR. WILLIAM GRAY, 
TENTATIVE VIDEOTAPING SCHEDULE, AND VIEWING GUIDE 
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OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. HOLLIS 



o MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 




January 8, 1975 




TO: 



Bin Gray 



o 



FROM: 



Theodora Faiola, Director, R.O.P. 



SUBJECT: TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR VIDEO ■ 
EQUIPMENT, R.O.P. 

As per our conversation, you will perform technical 
services of pick-up, delivery, return of video equip- 
ment, as well as technicajl operation of equipment for' 
R.O.P. teachers as reques^;ed on a free lance basis of 
$4.50 per hour on program' si te. 

You will be reimbursed for your mileage from the County 
Office to program site and TeTUirn at the rate of Mi 
per mile. 

You will be permitted up to two hours on-site time 
per instructor. 

Please submit an hourly log and mileage total upon com- 
pletion of the job. 



A schedule of dates, program site.s, and instructors 
will be provided for you. 

You also may charge for the eight hours you spent with 
the R.O.P. staff on December 20, 1974, and allow for a 
one hour conference with me following the job. 

Thank you. 



201 TAM.U VISIA BOllllVARD CORlf MAOtRA ». CAUfORNlA o 94925 o phone: 9?4 8S0O. 'Aiea CoJc 415 




b 
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OFFICE OF VIRGIL a HOLIIS o MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS . 



January, 17, 1975 

TO: R.O.P. Instructors 

FROM: Dedo Faiola, Director, R.O.P. 
SUBJECT: SCHEDULE OF VIDEO EQUIPMENT 

As per your respective conversations v/ith Bernie, the at- 
tached schedule reflects the date(s) when .Bill Gray will 
bring the video equipment to you at' your program site. 

In the following programs/si tes , the equipment will remain 
for at few days as per the attached schedule; 

Auto . . 

, * r Irwin Street - Boat and Motorcycle 
Family Service Aide 
Food Service 

Office Occupations ■ , 

In the other programs. Bill will bring the equipment, stay 
for the taping sessions and then take the eqiuipment. 

Bill will cal/1 each program instructor or lead teacher to 
confirm time of arrival and training session. 

Will each of you please make adequate time av.ailable to 
spend with Bill. At least one horn should be planned for 
the training in programs where th4 equipment will remain- 
Will each of- you please develop your five minute mini-lessons 
before Bill arrives- Do plan to tape th.e mini-lessan mare 
than once so you^feel comfortable. 

Please have- the video tape provided to you available when 
Bill arrives. 

Attached are copies of the viewing sheets which Rudy and I 
gened up from your input- Please use it; and feel free to 
change it if you prefer. 

When you are ready to use the viewing sheets and review your 
mini -lesson(s) , ask a fellow-teacher to view it with you. 

Good luck! Call if you have questions. 

Bill Gray's phone number is 388-4815. 

b 

Enclosure — 

201 TAMAl ViSlA 60UUVARD ° CORIE MAOERA «> CAllfORHIA «> W925 o Phoce' 924 WaO/Aiea Code 4!5 
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TENTATIVE VIDEO EQUIPMENT SC HEDULE 

C i ■' ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' 

PROGRAH/SI,TE 



DATES" 



INSTRUCTORTsT ' 



MERCHANDISING & SALES 
SEARS - NORTHGATE 
2nd FLOOR, ROOM BEHIND 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 



1-20 & 1;21 
1 0 am to* noon 



' SHERMAN 

(NO PLACE TO KCEP EQUIPMENT OVERNIGHT) 



AUTO PROGRAM 

SAN RAFAEL AUTO SHOP, 

185 MISSION 

SAM- RAFAEL 



1-27 THROUGH, 1-31 



*NELSON, FORSYTH 
GARDNER 



BOAT/MOTORCYCLE PROGRAM 
654 IRWIN STREET 
^AN RAFAEL 



2-3 THROUGH 2-8 



SCHRADER, WARREN 
* ABBOTT 



GERIATRIC AIDE 
THE COTTAGE 
.1120 NYE • 
SAN RAFAEL 



2-11-75 
3 pm 



* MULL EN 

ERLENKOTTER 
. ALBRECHT 

EPANCHIN 



FAMILY SERVICE AIDE 
REDWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
LARKSPUR (Home Ec, Room) 



2-12, 13 arid 14 



BURROUGHS 



FOOD SERVICE 
•MARIN ACADEMY 
FOSTER HALL 
5th & COTTAGE 
SAN RAFAEL 



2-18 & 2-19 AM 



WELCH 



LICENSED DAY CARE 
TERRA LINDA HIGH SCHOOL 
SAN RAFAEL (Room 58) 



2-20 AM 9:30 



BJORNSON 



WELDING 

TERRA LINDA HIGH SCHOOL 
NRTABLE room 700 
SAN RAFAEL 



2-20 PM 



BEATTIE 



OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
1245 FOURTH STREET. 
SAN RAFAEL • 



2.-27 THROUGH 2-31 



*POOLE, ANDERSON, 
LYNCH, OSBORN 



* Lead teacher 
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VIDEO TAPED MIHI-IESSON VIEWING GUIDE 



IHTRODUCTION TO LESSON ; * 
Were students told objecti ve(s)? 
Was purpose stated? 

STIMULI ; 

Were visuals used? 

Did students respond to visuals? 

Were gestures used? 

Did students respond? 

Were voice levels changed? _ . 

Did students respond?" 

QUESTIONS : ' ' . " 

Were questions posed by teachers^? 

Were questions ansv/ered by a student? 

tiere questixjns' posed by students? 

Were questions answered by more ' 
than one student? 
QUESTION/ANSWER PATTERNS 

Teacher-student-teacher-student 

Teacher-s,tudent-student- teacher 

-Student-student-student- teacher 

SUMHARY TO LESSON ; , 

Main po.intCs) were summarized. 
Student summarization.. 
Teacher summarization. 



YES 


NO 











OFTEN 


SOMETIMES 


SELDOM 


NONE 



















































-OFTEN 


SOMETIMES 


SELDOM 


■NONE 




































///////////////////////// 



























■YES 


NO 















NOTES: 



O ROP/b 

ERJO->7-75 
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APPENDIX P 

SAMPLE OF VIEWING CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT 
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, I OFFICE OF VIRGIL S. HOlltS o MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OP SCHOOLS . ' '''^■'''^1^J('l\^^i 




w '. - April 14 , 1975 -.^ 

SAMPLE t 

Sent to each teacher f \ 
TO: Mary Poole 

FROM: Dedo Faiola, Director^ R.O.P. 
SUBJECT: STULL BILL CONFERENCE 



• Your conference is scheduTcd for^Tuesday, April 22nd, 
at 2:00 pm at the County Schools Office . 

Joe Antone will set up the VTR and a sipall monitor in 
my office for us to use if you would like to share the 
video/^pe you made. You know me - I'm dying to see 
the fruits of your labor! 

Please do bring along the follouing: 

1. The appraisal check sheet you used when you 
viewed your tape-. 

2. The materials/storyboard/lesson you prepared 
prior to making your tape. 

If you., have any questions, please do not hesitate to 
cal 1... • . ' ' 
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APPENDIX Q 

FORM FOR AND SUMMARY OF TEACHERS' RESPONSES OF 
VIDEOTAPING ASSESSMENTS 



o 15.3 
ERIC 



"TEACHER ASSESSMENT OF VIDEO EXPERIENCE" Date 
Tefichar ■ 

L ' What %vera your objectives? 



2> ' Which ones did jrou acomplish? 



3^ What did students do/ sajr/show that convinced you that the objective a were accomplished? 



4, What did students say./ do about the video taping session? 



5* How did you go about reviewing, the tape and what did you find out? 



&• What did you or who. did you hear as you lic-tcned to the tape? 



7 

7, Hew did you feel, prior to and during the taping? 



3; How do /©u feel now? \ 



9. Did you ask anyone else to observe your teaching this year? If do, who? 

:0. What did you lea rn? 



(OVER) 



A, 



IL Who else viewed the tape with, you? 

12.^ What contributions /liabilities did this make? 



13; What happened^ if anything, because of making the tape? 



14^ V/ould you be willing to continue mini- lesson self assessment on a regular basis? 



Additional comments? 



SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSES TO ASSESSMENT OF VIDEO EXPERIENCES 



Fifteen teachers responded to, the fourteen item questionnaire as 
follov/s; 

1/ What were your objectives ? 25 Objecti.yes were stated. 
Range of stated objectives included : 

Provide information to students 17 
Obtain student .progress information - 1 
Assess studen t-^teacher communication - 4 
patterns 

Use video eg ui pmen t ^3 

2. Which ones did you accomplish ? 

All - 14 All accomplished r but not with all students - 1 
N.A. - 10 

3. What. did students do/say/show that convinced you that the 
objec-tives were accomplished ? 

Class discussion f students verbal responses during lesson - i 

STzudents asked to see demonstration results - 2 

80% of students passed commercially prepared test - 1 

No evidence solicited at the time - i 

4- What did students say/do about the video taping ses sion? 
Positive statements : 

Interested) Participated , ) 

Enjoyed ) Watched replay and commented) 

Pleased ) Asked to operate equipment ) 

Cooperated) 10 Watched monitor and could ) 10 

Excited ) see better ) 
Relaxed ) 
Laughed ^) 

5a. How did you go about reviewing the tape ? 

Myself - 6 Mysel f and colleagues - 5 

AT. A. ' 3 With supervisor -6 

5b. What did you find out ? 18 Responses 

Teaching techniques need improvement 

Too much lecturing 

I answered questi ons I asked 

I was tense 

Cla^s was too teacher oriented 
Felt resistance of students 
'Accomplished objective 
Eye contact with students 
Used gestures 
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Vsed animation 
Looked better second time 
Lesson was incomplete 
Too little student participation 
Voice dro^s at end of senten'c^s 
Enunciati&n and diction sloppy 
Need to speak slower 
Looked awful - clench teeth 
* Inteo^rupt students 

6. W[iat did you hear or who did you hear as you listed to 
^ tlfe tape' ? 

N.A^ - 2 

Myself and students - 5 
Myself /teacher' - 7 

Very unprofessional voice - i 
Didn' t sound like me - i 

Much importance on nail length (subject of lesson) - i 

7. How did you feel prior to taping ? 

Apprehensive/nervous - 8 
Became more relaxed - 3 
Excited, comfortable , secure, relaxed 

Very^ conscious that demonstration be set-up right - i 
More secure about teaching and classroom control - i 

8» How do you feel now ? 
/ 

Okay, comfortable, relaxed, good, pleased, great - 6 
More comfortabLe about using again, liked using 

equipment, need/want more practice , real potential - 10 
Initially felt this was assigned task - i 
Should ha^ve choosen another lessbn - i" 
Critical - i 

9a. Did you ask anyone else to observe your teaching this year ? 
ires - iJ Wo - 5 
b. If so, who ? 

vice Principal - i Colleagues - 4 Students - 3 

Supervisor - 1 Counselor - 1 Advisory Com- 

mittee member - 2 

10, What did vou learn ? 

Comments relating to teaching techniques - 7 
Comments relating to video taping - 4 

1 1 , Who else reviewed your video tape with you ? 

students - 9 Supervisor - ii 

Camera technician - 2 Colleagues - 5 
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12.. What contributions/liabilities did this make ? 
N.A. - 2 
Contribution : 

Assessed students willingness to 

use TV ^ . " 

Students thought tape better than ,J 
Bach viewer noted different points 
Colleagues most helpful 
Gave me enco uragenient 
Studen ts felt comfortable 
Students said well done 

13. What happened, if anything^ because of making the tape ? 
Individual comments as follov/s : 

Realized that sOme lessons are ideal for TV, others not 
Effective self-assessment tool* There is no other way 
of watching yourself or of observing students reactions 
■ that you have never happened to notice 
Video is another path for teaching 
Another teaching tool for teachers - 3 

.Resisted at first; now I^would like to make more tapes 
I need to ask questions and get students to discuss 
Noted changes I wanted to make 

Need more organ! zation and learned value of planning - 3 
Able to look at myself objectively 

14. Would you be willing to continue mini-lesson sel f -assessment 
on a regular basis ? 

Yes - 12 N.A, - i No - 0 No objection - 1 

Additional comments : 

Better used for informal assessment than formal production 

About once a year 

Need more training 

Useful for active demonstrations 

Teaching techniques improved after first lesson - used 

quick tests to verify each lesson 
Need more practice 
Val uable experi ence 

Great help for teachers in overcoming problems 



Liabilities : 

Camera not on students 
Couldn't get colleagues 
together 
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APPENDIX R 



RESUME OF MR. JAMES C. STALEY, GUEST SPEAKER, AND 
TEACHERS' ASSESSMENT OF HIS PRESENTATION 
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RESUME' 

JAMES C. STALEY 

BORN 9-29-30 
Springfield, Missouri 

EDUCATION 

High School 

Diploma 1948 Vinita High School Vimta, Okla. 

A. A. 1950 Northeastern Okla. Aim. Miami, Okla. 

B. S. 1957 Oklahoma State Univ. Stillwater, Okla. 
M.S. - 1958 " ' " 

Both B.S. & M.S. in Electrical Engineering 
MILITARY SERVICE 

U. S. Navy 1950-1954... Electronics Tech 2/C 
Electronics "A" School, Treasure Island, Ca. 
USS LST 561 
EMPLOYMENT 

Sylvania Electronics Defense Labs, Mountain View, Ca. 

Engineer , 1958-1961 
College of Marin, Kentfield, Ca. 

Instructor 1961-Present 
' PUBLICATIONS 

Co-author Modular Electronics , Chas. Merrill Publisher 
with Jay Strykon 
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REpIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 



CVALUATION - ROP INSERVICf Juno 9-13. 




PLEASE CHECK COLUMN; do not hesitate to 
niake comments under items and/or at the 
end of this sheet* 

\ 


Very helpful 


Useful 


c 
o 

r~ 

V) 3 

3 rd 
cr > 


No vaLue 


TN^TRIirTTON - FATn^A/HnRAN 




















■ 


FILM "PASSION FOR LIFE" 






• 








. 








"DECISION MAKING" WORKSHOP (Quinn) 






• 




• ^ ^ 












"INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN" 


- 


















N.A. 


WORKING WITH TELEVISION IN ' ^ 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


9 


6 ^ 


f 

1 




f Mr . James C« Staley) 












PRESENTATION BY RICK SHEVIAKOV 

'■ 






















EMPLOYABILITY PACKET 
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COMMEHTS/SUGGESTIONS/CONCERNS: 
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